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American Locomotives in Jamaica. 


Paterson, N. J.. August 7, 1901. 
To Tue EpitorR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, 

You may have noticed the following despatch from 
Kingston, Jamaica, published to-day in the New York 
Tribune: 

“English experts have just made a test of English and 
American locomotives on the railroad here, with the result 
that under the same conditions and over a difficult line 
the old American engine beat the new English engine by 
over seven minutes.” 

The American locomotives referred to were designed 
and built by the Rogers Locomotive Company for the 
Jamaica Railway Co. and shipped for Kingston, Sep- 
tember, 1895, and have been in service there more than 
They are 10-wheel engines of the two cyl- 
inder compound type, H. P. cylinders 20 in. x 
26 in, L. P. 31-in. x 26-in. driving wheels 50-in. 
diam.; weight on drivers about 102,000 Ibs., on truck, 
30,000 Ibs. Their boilers are of the extended wagon top 
pattern, crown sheet supported by radial stays. The en- 
gines in their wheel base were designed with the view 
of reducing curve friction to the lowest practicable point. 
The line upon which they are used extends from Kingston, 
the main seaport of the island, westward to Montego 
Bay, on the northwest coast, a distance of 113 miles, 
passing over the high central portion of the island. The 
heaviest grades and sharpest curves are on the part of 
the line between Kingston and the central portion of the 
island. The grades and curves are combined; the former 
at places are continuous for several miles and are from 
130 ft. to 176 ft. per mile, and the curves mostly 18 deg. 
(= 319 ft. radius). In many cases there is a succession of 
reverse curves with little or no straight track between 
them. The tests referred to between the new English 
engines and the Rogers engines were made on the grades 
and curves of that part of the line westward from 
Kingston. 

The arrangement for lessening curve friction in the 
Rogers engines consists of a radius pin located in the 
truck frame’5 in. back of the rear truck ale and is only 
44 in. forward of the center of the front driving axle. 
The center pin proper rests in a plate at the truck center 
~ 14 in. x 24 in., its face being inclined from each side to 
the center, at an angle of 1 in. 16. The lower end or 
face of the center pin is of a corresponding shape, with 
lateral room enough to allow the front wheels,of the truck 
to move 6 in. in the lateral direction, from their central 
position, or as much as is necessary in passing the curves. 
The drivers, therefore, follow the line of the rails of the 
curve without any side forces from the truck of conse- 
quence, and the engine passes the curves with about as 
little friction as if its total wheel base was only that of 
the drivers. The wheel base of these engines is as follows: 

Driving wheel between front and rear axles 12 ft.; dis- 
tance from front driver to radius pin of truck 44 in.; from 
front driver to truck center 7 ft. 3 in.; distance between 
truck axle centers 6 ft. 6 in. The incline of the face of 
the center plate of the truck (1 in 16) is only enough to 
keep the truck in its central position while running on 
a straight line. It, however, allows the truck to adjust 
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itself to thegcurve with little tendency to pull the front 
end of the a wee with it. The truck center-plate is sur- 
rounded by a flange, and its face and that of the center 
pin are under a slight depth of black oil, insuring good 
lubrication and easy moyement of the center pin in the 
lateral @irection. & 

It seems from this report from Jamaica, and others re- 
ceived from there lately in vegaré to the comparative 
merits of the English and American engines, that the 
American engines are able to hold their own even on 
roads owned and managed by English officials. — 


The M. C. B. Brake Shoe Tests. 


Chicago, Aug. 10, 1901. 
To THE Epitrok OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE. 

It is with no desire to interrupt Mr. F,. W. Sargent’s 
game of solitaire that I arise to a point of order to cor- 
rect some inaccuracies in his article in the Railroad 
Gazette of Aug. 9, concerning the recent M, C. B. brake- 
shoe tests. Some of his statements are misleading and 
calculated to place some of the competing shoes in a 
wrong light, as well as to call yinto question the good 
faith of the committee having the “tests in charge. His 
assertion that the “Cardwell” shoes were made especially 
ae" test is the reverse of the facts. The shoes in question 

ere taken by the committee from a stock furnished to a 
railroad for service test and were identical in their com- 
position with many thousands that are in present service 
on various railroads in different parts of the country. I 
am also persuaded that such was the case with the Lappin 
shoes submitted, as the committee was careful to follow 
such a line of procedure as would preserve the integrity 
of the tests in every detail. I speak with authority in 
saying that uo one connected with our company had any 


' knowledge whatever of the conditions of the test, beyond 


being asked by the chairman of the committee if the com- 
pany desired its shoe to be entered. From the date of 
the company’s acquiescence we knew nothing of the test 
until the report was issued in printed form. 

Mr. Sargent’s elucidation of these tests is very inter- 
esting and instructive, for which reason I am reluctant 
to take issue with him on many of the points involved, 
but I am not prepared to accept his conclusions in every 
case. For example, in cases where friction on chilled 
wheels exceeded that obtained from steel-tired wheels he 
advances the argument that the drop in the latter is due 
to the nature of the metal rather than to the action of 
the shoe itself upon the wheel, but he offers us no clue 
as to how he reaches this conclusion. Again, he includes 
both Cardwell shoes in the group just referred to, while 
the M. C. B. report shows that results obtained from 
the Cardwell shoe No. 1, on both the chilled and the steel- 
tired wheels, were practically identical. Instead of insti- 
tuting any elaborate post-mortems, would it not be well 
to concede the validity of the M. C. B. report inasmuch 
as it furnishes a basis from which manufacturers of brake 
shoes may work out a higher general efficiency? It ex- 
plicitly sets forth, by comparative tables, the relative 
merits of the shoes tested in stopping trains, even going 
so far as to give in detail the co-efficient of friction, the 
time of stop in feet and the time of stop in seconds, also 
dealing with the minor items of wheel and shoe wear in 
general terms. 





Comparative average results shown in report of M. C. B. 
Association Committee submitted at convention at Saratoga 
in June, 1901. Results presented are taken at a speed of 
40 miles an hour with 4,152 Ibs. braking pressure in cach 


case. 


Steel Tired Wheel. Chilled Wheel. 
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*Test of “B’ shoe 1896. Speed 40 miles per hour. 


sure 4,000 Ibs. This is the ordinary cast iron shoe of ser- 


vice. 


The above is a table giving the simple facts, as demon- 
strated by the M. C. B. tests, and which, to my mind, 
covers the ground sufficiently for our present purpose. 
For purposes of comparison, the results obtained from 
shoe “B” in the tests of 1896 are included, in so far as 
available data will permit. I quite agree with Mr. Sar- 
gent that it is up to the railroads to elect which type of 
shoe they will use, as they may indulge their preference. 
As one source of supply we will undertake to meet their 
most exacting requirements. IL. M. Siack. 

General Manager Drexel Railway Supply Co. 
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The Tractive Power of Locomotives.* 


BY W. F. M. GOSS. 

That which I have to present concerns the effect of 
changes in speed on the pulling power of the Purdue 
locomotive, Schenectady No. 2. On this diagram, Fig. 1, 
vertical distances represent drawbar stress, while hori- 
zontal distances represent speed in miles per hour. Upon 
this diagram I have first produced the curve A B, repre- 
senting drawbar stress as calculated from work done in 
the cylinders. In locating this curve I have not followed 
the plan which is suggested by Mr. Henderson, but have 
taken a-shorter cut which for the present purpose seems 
altogether justifiable. That is, I have assumed that under 
the conditions to be dealt with, involving a wide range of 
speed, the maximum power of the engine would be con- 
stant, and that it would equal 1 h.p. for every 2.5 sq. ft. 
of heating surface in the boiler. This curve A B shows, 
therefore, the work done in the cylinders reduced to 
pounds pull at the drawbar for all speeds within the 
capacity of the engine. Below this line A B, I have made 
another, A C, so placed that the area between the curves 
A B and A C represents the loss due to the machine fric- 
tion of the engine. For the locomotive in question this is 
constant for all speeds and amounts to about 400 Ibs. 
stress at the drawbar. So in effect the second curve sub- 
tracts 400 Ibs. drawbar stress from the first curve. Its 
location shows the pulling power of the locomotive at all 
speeds as ‘based on cylinder performance, after machine 
friction has heen deducted. Then there are other losses 
to be deducted. There is the rolling friction of the truck 
and tender which when accounted for causes the pull 
exerted at the drawbar to fall to the line A D. Finally, 
there is the wind resistance of the head of the train. 
Subtracting values for this from those shown by the line 
A'D gives results which are represented by the line A E 
which, according to the best information we have upon 
the subject, shows the drawbar pull that the particular 
engine under discussion, which was a small engine, is 
capable of exerting upon a train at different speeds. It is 
necessary to cut off the diagram somewhere along the top 
(A F) because the adhesion is not sufficient to allow the 
drawbar stress to increase above 12,000 Ibs.; and to make 
this diagram entirely practical, we must end it at a 
definite point above which, it may be assumed, the engine 
will not run. Such a speed might be that which is repre- 


Oraw Bar Stress in Pounds. 





400 
Speed in Miles Per Hour; 


Fig. 1.—Tractive Power. 


sented by 400 revolutions a minute, but for the present 
we will consider the diagrams as unlimited as to speed. 
Reasoning from facts thus presented, it is interesting to 
note that in the case of this particular engine, the drawbar 
stress runs out to nothing at a speed of less than 90 miles 
an hour. 

If this engine were at the head of a train running at 
approximately 90 miles an hour, it would just cease to 
exert a pull on the drawbar, all its power being absorbed 
to carry itself along. The diagram shows, also, why it is 
that the pulling power of a locomotive falls off rapidly 
as speed is increased. It is not the indicated power that 
falls off, as many people have supposed, but it is because 
there are losses between the cylinder and the drawbar 
power which increase rapidly as the speed is increased. 
These losses are in all cases represented by the vertical 
distances between the curves A B and A E. It will be 
seen that for a speed of 20 miles an hour the vertical dis- 
tance between A B and A E is small in proportion to the 
distance from A B to the base line; while at a speed of 60 
miles an hour, the losses represented by the distance 
between A B and A E is about half the total pull as 
represented by the distance between A B and the base. At 


80 miles an hour, the losses amount to practically all the 


power that is developed. If the facts on this diagram are 
kept in mind they will serve to explain results which, 
occurring in practice, often cause comment and surprise. 
Finally, I should call attention to the fact that the results 
disclosed by this diagram, applying as they do to a small 
engine, are in some respects misleading as indicating what 
may be expected of a modern heavy engine. Some of the 
losses, more particularly those resulting from atmospheric 


* Offered in discussion of a paper by Mr. G. R. Henderson 
on “A Practical Tonnage Rating,” at the Master Mechanics 
Convention, June, 1901. 
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resistance, are no greater for a large engine than for one 
that is small, consequently in case of a large engine the 
reductions to be made from the initial curve are propor- 
tionately less than for a smal] engine. This fact consti- 
tutes one of the arguments in favor of the large engine 
for high-speed work. 


The Precision of the Slide Rule.* 


BY LOUIS DERR, S8.B., M.A. 

As employed in engineering calculations, the ordinary 
10-in. slide rule is commonly considered accurate to one- 
half of 1 per cent., and for work of greater precision 
some other method of computation is thought essential. 
Repeated trials, however, have brought to the writer the 
conviction that this limit is too low. With care a good 
rule will give much more accurate results. 

In support of this contention the following example is 
The data were laboratory observations of four 
sets of observations 


adduced. 
variable quantities, a, b, c, d, and 15 
were taken. It was required to compute the products 
ab and cd, and the ratios ab: cd for each set. These 
were worked out on the different scales of,a 10-in. and a 
°20-in. slide rule, and the results compared with those ob- 
tained by using two many-figure calculating machines of 
different patterns. The quantity @ had four significant 
figures, b and c three, and d either three or four. The 
computation by logarithms would therefore be made 
with a four-place table. 

When simple products or quotients are desired, the 
lower scales of the slide rule are naturally used for 
greater accuracy; but when a compound fraction of the 
form abc../..pqr.. is to be evaluated, the upper 
scales are generally more convenient. This is because 
the slide must often be shifted through its whole length 
when the lower scales are used, even though the sequence 
of operations is carried out to the best advantage. If 
intermediate products are desired, it is usually necessary 
to compute them separately, and if the remainder of the 
calculation is obtained from these values, the additional 
uncertainties of reading and resetting affect the result 
much more than if the computation were carried through 
at a single operation. This is illustrated by (3) of the 
table below, which should be compared with the figures 
just above in the 20-in. column. In this respect the 
calculating machine has a decided advantage over the 
rule, for the intermediate values can be read off and re- 
corded as they appear on the figure wheels. 

It is difficult to measure the comparative speed of the 
calculating machine and the slide rule, chiefly because the 
character of the operations is totally different. It follows 
from this that for a trustworthy measure of speed the 
computer should be equally skilled in the use of both 
machine and rule, and this can hardly be assumed as true 
for the average case. Tests of this kind.also often omit 
an essential factor—the time required to record the result. 
Broadly speaking, the writer has observed that a compu- 
tation carried out to a given number of places by rule 
will require half again as much time by machine. To 
get an additional place of figures by machine, twice as 
much time must be taken as in the first case by rule. 
This result, though not necessarily valid for all observers, 
testifies at any rate to the extreme rapidity of slide-rule 
computation, since it is a well-established fact that on 
four or five-figure work machine computation requires 
from 35 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the time required 
with logarithms. ‘ 

The following table summarizes the results of five 
series of precision tests. In the last two, the quantities 
m, n, p, q, contained five significant figures each. For 
such data the 10-in. rule is clearly inadequate, and only 
the lower scales of the 20-in. rule were used. 

Of the computations entering the above table, five 
were exact, 63 showed a negative error, and 68 a positive 
error. 

If unconfirmed, a number of trials not greater than 
the above would hardly warrant very definite conclusions ; 
but since these are only typical of hundreds in the writer’s 
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(2) For short calulations the lower scale of the 20-in. 
rule is reliable to one-tenth of 1 per cent., and may be 
used instead of a five-place logarithm table. 

(3) If five places of figures are to be obtained, and 
the intermediate products are required, the 20-in. rule is 
not much faster than a machine, and is vastly more 
fatiguing. 

In applying the above conclusions to practice, two 
things must be prescribed: the rule employed must be 
accurate, and the computer should be practiced in the 
estimation of tenths. Other than this, no unusual skill 
is required, nor is any claimed in the above tests. 





A Multiform Coupon Ticket. 





The Southern Pacific is using coupon tickets made up 
in such a way that one form answers for 84 destinations 
on 25 different roads, each route being over one of three 
different roads between the Southern Pacific and the 
terminal road. This is accomplished by printing all the 
destinations and all the roads on each coupon, and 
designating one by a punch, as is done with local tickets 
made on this plan. This makes a very large ticket. 
Southern Pacific form 3 has coupons each 3 in. x 9 in.; 
and the three coupons, with contract and two stubs, 
make a ticket 9 in. x 18 in. This form is for use over 


(a) Southern Pacific, to Ogden. 

(b) Oregon Short Line; or Rio Grande Western; or 
Union Pacific, from Ogden. 

(c) From a junction on one of the last three to a 
roads beyond. 


station on one of 25 
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to simplify the selling agent’s work; to make it unneces- 
sary to use more than one punch; to prevent fraudulent 
altering of tickets; to give each auditor complete in- 
formation and, by use of the second, or. auditor’s stub, to 
make available complete daily reports to the auditor of 
the issuing road: 

This ticket has been in use nearly a year and it has 
been found so satisfactory that the company is preparing 
to extend its use. One of the forms lately prepared has 
four coupons with fourteen “fourth” roads. 








East River Bridge No. 4. 


BY HENRY A, LA CHICOTTE, C. E. 

The Public Service of the Bridge—The present year 
marks the inauguration of the actual work of construction 
on the fourth of the great bridges over the East River in 
the City of New York, and the completion of this bridge 
will open to the home seekers of this city, one of the 
choicest residential sections of the metropolitan district. 

A merely superficial study of the prevailing condition 
of life in this city discloses a remarkable state of affairs. 
According to the United States census reports of 1900, 
the average number of inhabitants per square mile of the 
Borough of Manhattan is 84,000, in the Borough of 
Brooklyn 15,000, and in the Borough of Queens 1,270. 
The average increase in population of New York for the 
past 10 years has been nearly 4.2 per cent. per annum, 
or 42 per cent. per the decade, and the increase from 
year to year has been quite uniform and regular. The 
growth on Manhattan Island has been very much greater 
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Sketch Showing Relation of Bridge No. 4 and Long Island Railroad. 


Each coupon has seven principal groups of names, as 
follows: 

1. Station from, and station to, on first road. 

2. Same, on second road. 

3. Station from on third (last) road. 

4. Final destination (on last road). 

5. Name of first road. 

G6. Names of the several second roads. 

7. Names of the several third roads. 

All the coupons and the two stubs can be folded so as 
to be all punched at once. Besides the large number of 
printed destinations, space is left for inserting a name in 
writing. Where a carriage transfer is required a coupon 








10-Inch Rule. 20-Inch Rule. 


(1) Product ab of two four-place numbers, on lower scales (2 settings, 1 reading): 
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(2) Ratio : cd, on upper scales (4 sett ings, 1 reading): 
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(8) Product ab divided by product cd, all computed separately on Iower scales (6 
se 


ttings, 3 readings): 
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0.198 and 0.177 


0.037 
0.096 and 0.090 


(5) Ratio abmnpq, on lower scales (average 4% settings, 1 reading): 
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experience, it seems ‘legitimate to make the following 
deductions : 

(1) For short calculations the upper scale of the 
10-in, rule is reliable to one-quarter of 1 per cent. The 
lower scale is better than one-fifth of 1 per cent., and 
may generally be used instead of a four-place logarithm 
table. It should be observed that the upper scale of the 
20-in. rule, and the lower scale of the 10-in. rule are 
graduated alike. 


*From the Technology Quarterly. 
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of a different style is added at the left of the contract, 
the railroad coupons being joined to the contract at its 
right hand side. The stubs are at the right of the 
coupons, 

It would be possible, of course, to omit some of the 
information from a part of the coupons, but one of the 
purposes in designing the ticket was to provide complete 
data for the auditor of each road interested in the ticket; 
and the advantages of the design, as a whole, are summed 
up as follows: To reduce the number of forms now in 
use; to avoid the use of pasters and extension forms; 


proportionately than that of either Brooklyn or Queens. 
The reason for this is not hard to find, and is to be 
looked for in the facilities of transportation between the 
business and residential sections of the city. 


The population of the entire Metropolitan district owes 
its existence to, and is more or less directly dependent 
upon, the business life of the Metropolis. The many 
suburban towns and cities, both in New York State and 
New Jersey, are as much a part of New York City as 
though they lay directly within its limits. The time 
consumed in covering the distance between home and 
place of business is a serious question to every business 
man or wage earner, and this distance is not to be 
measured in miles, but in minutes. The fortunate few 
who may reach their office at 10 and leave at 4, might 
live in New Haven or Trenton, or even Philadelphia, and 
not suffer as much inconvenience in getting back and 
forth to business as those clerks and workmen who are 
obliged to report at 8 and leave at 6 o’clock, and spend 
an hour or more, morning and evening, on ferry and cars. 


The great majority of business men usually seek homes 
most accessible to their places of business, although there 
are other considerations which affect this question. Travel 
naturally seeks the lines of “least resistance,” and those 
roads will be most patronized which offer best accommo- 
dations, and show a disposition to treat their aaa 
as such, rather than as live stock. 

While the increase in population for New York City 
has been 42 per cent. per decade the increase in travel on 
the surface and elevated lines of Manhattan and The 
Bronx, prior to 1895, was approximately 5.7 per cent. 
per annum and the increase of traffic on the surface lines 
in Brooklyn was for the same period, approximately 4.6 
per cent. and on the elevated lines practically nothing. 

Since the introduction of cable and underground trolley, 
the traffic on the surface lines in Manhattan and Bronx 
has shown the enormous increase of 20 per cent. per 
annum, while the traffic on the surface cars in Brooklyn. 
since crossing the bridge, has increased about 25 per cent. 
per annum, and that-on the L lines, has shown a slight 
decrease. Much of the increase is due to the cheap sea- 
shore travel inaugurated since 1895, and also to the fact 
that many persons who previously patronized the local 
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bridge cars and ferries, and walked from the Brooklyn 
terminals to their homes have preferred to use the 
trolley cars, and pay the extra 2% cents to ride all the 
way home. The increased traffic on the Brooklyn surface 
lines is not a correct indication of the growth of that 
borough to the same extent as would be the case in Man- 
hattan, where the conditions have been more uniform. 
The wonderful development of Harlem flat-house prop- 
erty and the corresponding stagnation of Brooklyn real 
estate, show how the public regard the question of local 
transportation, but the time has come when the congestion 
on Manhattan Island must be relieved, and with proper 
facilities and means of access, the section opened up by 
bridge No. 4 will offer inducements which will not fail of 
appreciation. In the Borough of Queens, the main line 


The approaches, which will be masonry and steel via- 
ducts, will have a length on the Manhattan side of 1,101 
ft., and on the Queens side of 3,441 ft., making a total 
length for the structure of 8,231 ft., and reaching from 
the easterly line of Second avenue, Manhattan, ‘to the 
westerly line of Academy street, Lorg Island City. 

The maximum grade will be somewhat less than 3.4 
per cent. on the Manhattan approach, and about 2.7 per 
cent. on the Queens approach, and is fixed by the loca- 
tion of the términals and by the clear elevation of the 
bridge of 135 ft. above mean high water, as demanded by 
the War Department. The contours and elevations on the 
Manhattan side and the existence of an elevated railroad 
on Second avenue, render it impracticable to cross that 
thoroughfare except at grade, although it may be desir- 


the coping courses of the main piers, to properly tie the 
main shafts of the piers together and distribute the wind 
reactions, which are taken to the masonry through the 
steel shoes. The wind reactions at the anchor piers are 
conveyed to the masonry through special steel anchors, 
embedded in the concrete backing and projecting above 
the coping at the middle of the pier, for connection with 
the wind system of the superstructure. 

The preliminary estimate of cost of this bridge upon 
which the work was authorized, was as follows: 
Superstructure proper ........-ee ee eee ce ecvee $3,450,000 


WOMINUCUIING 6 0.6.6. cdc cw Devcernsccdwaoseneas 2,400,000 
ee Terre T rer eee ere 1,800,000 
Real estate and contingencies. ..............+- 3,998,500 

Total estimate of cost.............- $12 2 548, 500 





General Elevation of East River Bridge No. 4 (Blackwell’s Island). 






Pier II, Bridge No. 4. 


Concrete Backing 


Line stone Backing 
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Concrete Concrefe 


Pier II. 


and the North Side Division of the Long Island R. R., 
which now terminate at the Thirty-fourth street ferry in 
Long Island City would run over the bridge, and if a 
short connecting link were built from Whitestone, by way 
of Bayside to Jamaica, a belt line could be operated which 
would furnish very satisfactory facilities of travel to the 
thousands now living in that section, and to the hundreds 
of thousands who would live there under improved con- 
ditions. 
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East Anchor Pier, Bridge No. 4 


able to continue the elevated and trolley tracks so as to 
cross the elevated system of Second and Third avenue 
above grade and connect directly with these systems and 
with the Rapid Transit system and steam railroads at 
Grand Central depot. 

The total width of the bridge will be about 120 ft. and 
will comprise two roadways accommodating two trolley 
tracks each, two roadways for wagon travel, each 19 ft. 
wide, two tracks for elevated trains, and two footwalks, 
each about 10 ft. wide. 

The conditions are especially favorable for the con- 
struction of the six masonry piers, as solid rock founda- 
tion is to be had in most instances about low water mark, 
and little cofferdam work is required. The elevations of 
the tops of the piers, will be generally from 96 ft. to 125 
ft. above mean high water, the remaining height of about 
10 ft. to the under side of the bridge being required for 
the steel shoes and grillages which convey the pressure 
of the superstructure to the masonry. 
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A slight rearrangement of the spans with the corre- 
sponding change of location of some of the piers, will 
affect the above items of cost to some extent, and by 
avoiding the use of caissons and deep foundations will 
materially reduce the total cost. 2 

The work of design and supervision of <onstruction of 
this bridge is being carried out directly by the Depact- 
ment of Bridges, of which Mr. John L, Shea is Commis- 
sioner, and Mr. Samuel R. Probasco, Chief Engineer. 
Mr. R. S. Buck is Chief ae, in » ae. 


The Lents anibaiatien Monorail. 





The bill to authorize the construction of the Liverpool 
& Manchester Electric Express Railway has now passed 
committees of both houses of Parliament, and the English 
technical papers appear to assume that this assures its 
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Wind Anchorage for Anchor Piers. 
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Details of Wind Anchorage and Grillage, Bridge No. 4. 


The Structure.—Bridge No. 4 will be of the cantilever 
type and will therefore differ radically from its three 
predecessors, both in design and appearance. The main 
structure will be 3,673 ft. long and will extend from 
about Avenue A in Manhattan, across Blackwell’s Island 
to a point just east of Vernon avenue in Long Island 
City, and will consist of two anchor spans, overland, and 
three main spans crossing the West Channel, Blackwell’s 
Island and the East Channel, with lengths of 1,131 ft., 
630 ft. and 984 ft. respectively. 


Grillage for Main Piers Nos, 1,2,3,4. 
4 Wanted. 


Manhattan End. 
2 Wanted. 


The piers consist of two main columns, spaced 93 ft. 
apart, on centers and united by an arch resting on 
pilasters. The general design resembles a triumphal arch. 

While there are no unusual features embraced in the 
design, the whole work shows careful study, and is a 
good example of sound construction. The entire facing 
of all the piers will be of granite, while the hearting or 
backing in the four main piers will be of limestone, and 
that of the two anchor piers will be concrete. Grill- 
ages of steel I-beams are embedded in concrete just below 
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Detail of Steel Clamp. 
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Details of Anchors, Bridge No. 4. 


final success. The committee of the House of Commons 
held an inquiry extending over 16 days. 

This scheme, which is based on the designs of Mr. Behr, 
who built an experimental line at Brussels in 1897, has 
been before Parliament for more than a year, and it has 
been described in the Railroad Gazette several times, par- 
ticularly on June 8, 1900, page 371. It is said that the 
company has influential financial backing. 

In the elementary form of this device there is a series 
of posts driven into the ground—short posts where the 
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ground is high, long posts in the valleys. On the tops 
of the posts a level rail is secured, and on this runs a 
species of trolley, from which depend, on each side, baskets 
or boxes, in which are placed whatever are to be car- 
ried. The more elaborate Behr railway consists of num- 
bers of trussed A frames, on the top of which is the 
bearing rail, and on each side guide rails. The vehicles 
straddle across, and the passengers sit back to back, as on 
an Irish jaunting car. 

From the reports of the hearings before the Parlia- 
mentary committee it does not appear that the company 
binds itself to any particular plan of vehicle, and Mr. 
Behr seems to have done very little toward working out 
the details of his scheme. The highest speed contem- 
plated by him is 110 miles an hour. The Engineer (Lon- 
don) says that Mr. Behr estimates the cost of the pro- 
posed road at £13,500 a mile; Jast year his estimated was 
£18,000; the Hngineer predicts £20,000. It is calculated 
that, while a train is being accelerated, 1,500 i.h.p. will 
be required. The motors must propel the wheels by 
gearing, which, at about 484 r.p.m., is not very com- 
mendable, says the Hngineer. Kach wheel is to have a 
motor weighing aici tons. 


Discipline and Train Rules in the South Before the War. 


A correspondent hag shown us a book containing the 
rules of the Tallahassee Railroad and the Pensacola & 
Georgia Railroad, issued on April 3, 1858, some extracts 
from which will serve to indicate what progress has been 
made in 40 years. 

Among the “Rules for Enginemen”’ was one to the ef- 
fect that ‘‘No train must exceed the speed of its schedule 
unless it is behind time; then it may be increased in the 
case of the passenger trains, five miles per hour gener- 
ally, and in that of freight trains, four miles per hour. A 
runner must satisfy himself before moving over a switch 
that it is on the proper track for his train. 

“The engineman will be subject to pay ‘double’ the 
fare of any person who may ride upon his engine with- 
out proper authority. He will so regulate his fire, when 
approaching a stopping place, that there will be no escape 
of steam while the engine is stationary. He must never 
entrust his engine to a fireman. If it is to be moved, he 
must do it. All engines unprovided with lamps, and run- 
ning at night out of time, must keep their dampers open 
so as to show a light. When approaching public roads 
the whistle must be blown for the distance of 400 yards, 
and the speed of the train must be so reduced that the 
train can be easily stopped should any person or vehicle 
be crossing the track. An engineman must not refuse to 
attach an additional car to his engine, unless it is already 
fully loaded. The fireman will, in all cases, assist in put- 
ting in and taking out baggage, and all other work con- 
nected with the train which may be required by the con- 
ductor in charge. When the services of a fireman are 
required as above, the conductor must make a requisition 
upon the engineman, whose duty it will be to direct the 
fireman to perform the service.” 

The following are rules for conductors: 


LOCKING SHEET FOR LOW-PRESSURE. PNEUMATIC MACHINE AT GRATELEY, 


Nos. DESCRIPTION. 


1. Down Distant Sigmal............-+-.-.06- . 
2 Down Home Signal. 2... 0.0 cccacccscsevvceccccccece 

3. Down Starting Sigmal..........-s sce er eecccvee ones 2 ca hfe lane abe Abacos 
5. Down Advance Starting Signal. 5 sds GIN WAYS oc Srcsve cde tous, 0b ex 
6. Down Main to Amesbury Starting Sig PRON. Sucuwieaeas oe iaanice es dciece eat 8 
7. Loop to Amesbury and Down Main Starting Signals... .. 0... ........ 
Ss. Amesbury Line Advance Starting Signal. eS er 

%. Up Main to Up Siding Disk through Ds kN ce eoann« sas a hase ce as otra to 
0. Up to Down Main Disk through 24 


1 
11. Up Main to Up Siding through 2 

lz. Up Siding to Down Main and Dow n Up Siding Disks. . 
13. 


Up Siding to Up Loop and Loop Siding Disks.......-. 0.0. ........005. 


14. Up to Down Main Disk through 31. 
1 de Siding East to Down Main Disk. 


16. Loop to Down Main or Amesbury Line Disks... ...... PEE ha is heist 


S. Up to Down Main Disk through 43. 
1%. Krom Down Siding West Disk. 


2 ‘16 when 42, 45 over. 
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2s. Up Siding Catch Points Kast. 


$1 Cross-Over 
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48. Cross-Over Road 


o>. Up Siding East to Up Main Disk through 26................... 


36. Down to Up Main Disk through 27..... 
57. Up Siding East to Up Main Disk eninte 8 29. 


aS. yk, and Loop Siding to Up Siding Kast Disks. 
 . & 2. eye: 





| G1. Down Main to Down Siding East Disk. 
62. Down Main to Down Siding West Disk. 
63. Down to Up Main or Loop Disks........ 
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6s. Up Main Distant Signal..... 
69. Amesbury Line to Up Main Home Signal. 

70. Up Loop Starting Signal.................. 
71. Amesbury Line ty SU IND ccs anlek am male ae 
72. Amesbury Line Up 


printed in full-face figures 


Note:—A number 
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20. Up Siding Points No. 2... .......cccccsccccevssccens 
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THE RAILROAD GAZETTE 


“Each conductor will keep a watch, which must be 
reguiated by the time-piece at the depot in Tallahassee, 
and compared at every opportunity with the watches of 
other conductors and enginemen along the line, as an 
error of his watch will be no excuse for accident. He 
will see that his cars, and all their necessary appurten- 
ances, are in perfect order, and will inspect the running 
gear of his train at every station. 

“Should any two trains, approaching each other, be- 
come irregular, great caution is necessary in proceeding. 
Run slowly and keep a signal man far enough ahead to 
stop safely in case of meeting. Signal man must pre- 
cede the train 300 yards. As a general rule, when 
trains meet between stations the train nearest the turn- 
out will run back. Any dispute as to which train shall 
retire is to be determined at once by the conductors, with- 
out any interference on the part of the enginemen. 

“Trains running in the same direction and near each 
other, will always observe a distance of one mile. 

“Should a train run off, or from any cause be, stopped 
on the track at night, the red light must be instantly sent 
back to a safe distance to stop a train approaching in 
the rear, and the green light will, in like manner, be sent 
forward to stop a train approaching from the front. 

“A half a mile either way from where the train is 
stopped will be a safe distance, and at that point a fire 
must be built in the middle of the track and a train hand 
stationed there, who shall keep up the fire, and keep the 
red or green light burning, and in such a position as to 
be easily seen by an approaching train, until signaled to 
return to his train. 

“The passenger conductor will be subject to pay double 
the fare of all who may ride free without being duly 
authorized. He will never leave Tallahassee or other 
terminal station without the mail, without first sending 
to the postoflice. 
that the mails are delivered and received at the way sta- 
tions. He must make a return in his report of each mail, 
from: whence received and where delivered. Freight 
conductors will in all cases be charged with freight lost 
or damaged while under their charge. A conductor who 
fails to deliver at the Superintendent’s office any tools or 
other things which are handed to him for that purpose, 
or who fails to deliver anything entrusted to his care, to 
any gang to whom it may be directed, will be fined in 
each instance not less than one dollar. 

“Stock, when transported in the cars, must be watered 
as frequently as the state of the weather renders it 
necessary. 

“The track overseers must be on the road at all times, 
and live in the houses or tents provided by the company. 

“He must keep a good watch, having it always on his 
person when on the work, and must compare it with the 
conductor's time at least once in each week. He will be 
furnished with a time book, in which will be entered the 
name of himself and each negro; the time of each must 
be entered every night in this book; absent time must be 
marked thus ‘A.’; runaway, ‘R. A.’; sick at shanty, ‘S. 
S.’; sick at hospital, ‘S. H.’; woman sick, pregnant, ‘S. 
P.’ Negroes, when required to work at night or Sunday 
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in putting on a train or in the water, will be allowed ten 
cents per hour; for other work 71% cents per hour; for 
walking track on Sunday, 50 cents. Every negro who 
shall be reported at the end of the month by the over- 
seer as having faithfully performed his work, shall be 
entitled to the additional sum of 50 cents for good beha- 
vior. Overseers must not strike a negro with any other 
weapon than a switch, except in defense of their person. 
When a negro requires correction his hands must be tied 
by the overseer, and he will whip him with an ordinary 
switch or leather strap not exceeding 39 lashes at one 
time, nor more than 60 in one day, or for one offence, 
unless ordered to do so by the Supervisor and in his 
presence.” 

“A negro, for bringing intoxicating avinke to a shanty, 
or for using it in any other way than when prescribed 
by a physician as a medicine, must be whipped 39 lashes. 


“No negro must be allowed to bring or to have at the . 


shanties any fresh meat or poultry, unless the overseer is 
satisfied he or she came honestly by it. 

“When cattle are killed by passing trains they shall 
be skinned, and the hides shall be sent to the Superin- 
tendent at Tallahassee, and the meat shall be divided 
among the track hands.” 








Pneumatic Interlocking on the London & South- 
Western. 

The British Pneumatic Railway Signal Company (the 
English branch of the Pneumatic Railway Signal Com- 
pany, of Rochester, N. Y.), has lately finished and put 
in service a low-pressure pneumatic interlocking plant at 
Grateley, 72 miles west from London, on the London & 
Southwestern, and a diagram of the tracks which are 
signaled is shown herewith. 

This is the first plant of this kind to be built outside 
of the United States. Grateley is the junction of the 
new branch which has been built to reach Salisbury 
Plain, a short distance from the main line, where the 
British Government is building large military barracks. 
On the oceasion of the opening of the cabin for use the 
signal company and the railroad company invited a large 
humber of railroad officers from Great Britain and the 
Continent to inspect the work. 

In connection with the diagram we give the locking 
sheet. A study of the column in this sheet headed ‘‘De- 
scription” will give to the reader a fair idea of the 
scheme on which the signaling has been laid out, and 
incidentally show various radical differences between 
English and American practice. The reader will bear 
in mind that trains run on the left hand track; that the 
usual position for signals is at the left of the engine- 
man, with the semaphore arm projecting from the left 
side of the post; and that in the case of a diverging 
route, as through cross-over track 45, two signal posts 
are used (See signals 3 and 6). 

The machine has spaces for 72 levers, though only 54 
are now used. Of these 54, 37 are for the 46 signals 
and 17 are for the switches and facing point locks. 

It will be noted that the cross-overs at the “up” end 
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Grateley Station, London & South-Western Railway—Low-Pressure Pneumatic Switch and Signal Apparatus Made by the British Pneumatic Railway Signal Company. 


of the yard (end toward London) are controlled from a 
small ground cabin. 

The British Pneumatic Railway Signal Co. is also 
equipping six miles of the road, from Grateley to And- 
over, with automatic block signals. 








The Brady Roundhouse Extension and Doors. 


The accompanying illustrations show the arrangement 
of a shed-roof extension for the inner circle of a round- 
house, and sliding doors used with it. Patents were 
granted to Mr. Eugene F. Brady, Altoona, Pa., July 9, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad is using this arrangement 
at Altoona, Pittsburgh and Columbia. Preparations are 
also being made to use it at Harrisburg. 

The shed-roof is bracketed to the roundhouse as shown, 
and the doors are run upon trolley tracks fixed to the 
under side of the bracket by a plate extending down- 
ward. There are also guides for the bottoms of the 
doors, which prevent slamming in the wind, and doubt- 
less save some broken glass or other common damage. 
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Cross Section. 
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tirely different from our sysiem here. There trains are 
light:and facilities for handiing freight are, comparatively 
speaking, small. 

They have no such vast yards as we have in this coun- 
try, and no manager would dream of making up freight 
trains of the length and weight that are common with 
us. Therefore the main advantage of the American loco- 
motive, its immense power and its capacity for hard and 
continuous work, cannot be applied. In consequence, 
there can be no real competition between our machines 
and those made abroad. If there were, the foreign loco- 
motive would stand no chance whatever, as our engines 
show an economy for each ton moved that is unap- 
proached by any other type. 

In point of speed there is ooumparativels little difference 
between the American locomotive and some of the Euro- 
pean-built locomotives, though even in this field the ad- 
vantage has been with us. For a considerable period the 
fastest long-distance train in the world was the Empire 
State Express, running from Buffalo to New York, a 
distance of 440 miles, the running time being 8 hours and 
15 minutes. with four full stops and twenty-one “slacks,” 
made necessary by the fact that the train runs through 
crowded streets at many points and is checked by numer- 
ous level crossings and drawbridges. Recently the South- 


ern Railway of France has put on a train from Paris to 
Bayonne, a distance of 48614 


miles, with six stops, but 
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Trolley Details. 


The Brady Roundhouse Extension and Doors. 


The trolley tracks for each pair of doors cover two 
tracks of the roundhouse, and the doors can be rolled 
past each other, to clear either of the two tracks. They 
are suitable for any roundhouse and where engines have 
outgrown the size of the house the extension feature is 
convenient. It has been customary on the Pennsylvania 
to lift the doors off the trolley in spring and leave them 
off during the summer. This, it may be noted from the 
illustration, is a simple operation. 








American Locomotives.* 


BY S. R. CALLAWAY. 

Locomotive building is sharing with all the other in- 

dustries of the country in the great business boom. Last 
year there were turned out of the American shops 3,1537 
engines, the largest number ever built in the history of 
the country. The production showed an increase of ‘680 
locomotives, or 27.5 per cent., over the production of 
1899, when the building record was also broken. In that 
year 2,473 locomotives were turned out. In 1898 the 
American shops produced 1,875; in 1897, 1,251; in 1896, 
1,175. The export figures, taken in connection with this 
American production, are most significant. Last year 
there were sent abroad 505 machines. In 1899 we sent 
514 abroad; in 1898, 554; in 1897, 386; and in 1896, 309. 
. Of our entire production in 1896, 26 per cent. was ex- 
ported. In 1897, 31 per cent. was exported. In 1898, 30 
per cent. went abroad; in 1899, 21 per cent. Last year 
the export dropped to 16 per cent. of the production. 
These figures show with reasonable clearness that the 
American manufacturer, within the last three years, has 
had very little inducement to go abroad for business. 
With a let-up in the local demand, and the betterment in 
shop equipment that has come, in locomotive building, 
with the increased call for machines, we may expect by 
the end of this year to reach a condition where we will 
go seriously into the business of supplying American- 
built machines for foreign roads. When we do, it is rea- 
sonably safe to suppose that we shall get a considerable 
part of the foreign business, for we have in our favor two 
factors that are denied the foreign builder; one is econ- 
omy, and the other is rapidity of construction. 

It is unfortunate that, owing to the existing conditions 
in Europe, the American-type locomotive has not found 
a place there. The system of railroading in Great Britain, 
France, and ” other countries across the water, is en- 


“Matsacted from an article in the + eatoeten Evening Post. 
;7The figures of building and srpents are from the Railroad 
Gagette, Dec. 28. 1900, page 





practically none of the difficulties in point of “slacks” 
made necessary by the conditions in New York. This 
train has an average speed of 54.18 miles an hour as 
against 58.338 for the American train. But the French 
train weighs only about one-half what the American 
train weighs; and in the near future, with certain im- 
provements that are now contemplated, it is altogether 
likely that even with the handicap of a double weight 
the American train may regain its supremacy on long- 
distance running. 

On short-distance running the record has for years 
been held in this country, where the Reading road makes 
the trip between Philadelphia and Atlantic City on con- 
tinuous running at the rate of 66.6 miles per hour. The 
Midi of France, which makes the best showing in Europe 
on a short-distance run, has only been able to accomplish 
the run between Monceaux and Bordeaux, a distance of 
6734 miles, at an average speed of 61.6. Here again, 
the weight is ail in faver of the foreigner. The heaviest 
train made up in Europe for fast running would hardly 
be felt by our fast locomotives, 

There have just been completed by the Schenectady 
Works 22 locomotives for the New York Central which, 
hoth in point of speed and power, are so far in advance 
of anything known in Europe that the foreigner can 
hardly be said to be in the same class. This is a new type 
of engine and, in a measure, it is a revolution even with 
us. ‘One of these engines recently carried 13 heavy pas- 
senger coaches, weighing approximately 1,600,000 Ibs., 
at a speed of 63 miles an hour. This locomotive developed 
1,452 h.p. during a considerable part of the run. Another 
one of the engines carried a passenger train of 15 cars, 
including four heavy sleepers, and weighing approxi- 
mately 1,800,000 Ibs., at the rate of 60 miles an hour. 
On another run, with a train of 10 heavy passenger cars, 
these engines made 111 miles in 109 minutes, running 
from St. Thomas to Windsor. Such trains are, of course, 
unknown in Europe, and, therefore, the fast runs that 
they make over there are hardly to be compared with 
ours. 

The Seuees I have given show the great advantage of 
the American over the foreign locomotive where speed 
and power are combined requisites. For power alone the 
difference is even more pronounced in our favor. Actual 
experience with the new-type Schenectady locomotives 
has shown that one of these machines can pull about as 
many loaded freight cars as can be held together. Ap- 
parently, the only limit is the capacity of the couplings 
to stand the strain. Recently there was moved on the 
New York Central, by one of these engines, a train of 94 
loaded freight cars at an average speed of from 15 to 35 
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miles an hour. This train was over two-thirds of a mile 
in length and weighed, exclusive of the engine and tender, 
between 7,000,000 and 8,000,000 Ibs. It was the equiv- 
alent of 8 or 10 European trains in point of weight, 
and it was probably three or four times as long as the 
longest train ever hooked together abroad. There was 
not the slightest trouble in handling this load. And with 
all their advantage, both in point of power and speed, the 
American locometives are more economical in operation 
than the best type of the foreign-built machines. 








English Accident Record for 1900. 





The British Board of Trade has issued its report of 
railroad accidents and casualties for the year ending 
Dec, 31 last. Sixteen passengers, 24 employees and two 
other persons were killed during the year by train acci- 
dents, and 863 passengers, 180 employees and six other 
persons were injured. All of these items, except em- 
ployees injured, are considerably larger than in 1899. 

The total number of casualties tabulated is 8,603, as 
shown in the table below. The items in this table seem 
to be confined to cases caused by, or occurring in connec- 
tion with, the movement of vehicles. The report also has 
notes concerning passengers injured at stations, em- 
ployees injured in freight houses, etc., and, in fact, all 
personal casualties on the railroad companies’ premises, 
so that the entire report includes 1,325 persons killed 
and 19,572 injured. 

Eighteen special investigations are reported in the an- 
nual report and there is an appendix of 43 pages giving a 
summary of reports of sub-inspectors on accidents not 
connected with train movements. 


CASUALTIES IN UNITED KINGDOM, 1900 AND 1899. 








—1900.——_ er eee 
Passengers as above..... 16 863 1 93 
Passengers, other causes. 119 1,563 141 1,457 
Kmployees, as above..... _24 180 19 196 
Employees, other causes. 559 4,405 512 4,437 
Other persons, as “grade 2 6 1 
Other persons, — e % 4 oe 
ccondngs 63 35 60 22 
Trespassers .... 411 167 444 152 
Other persons ... 56 * 134 49 146 
MRL s\n:5 5 ad 0.0 \b0b. 000 1,250 7,353 1,240 7,105 











Graphic Records of Cars and Trains. 





The officers of the operating department of the South- 
ern Pacific at Sdn Francisco have lately been examining 
the merits of various devices in use for saving of labor 
and simplification of records in car accountants’ offices, 
and for keeping track of the movements of fast freight 
trains; and, in response to our request, Mr. G. F. Rich- 
ardson, Master of Transportation, has given us a few 
notes made by him in his studies of the subject, which 
notes are given below. A perusal of these notes indi- 
cates that the information given was probably gathered 
on the Illinois Central, the Chicago & Northwestern, the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the Northern 
Pacific, the Great Northern, the Grand Trunk and the 
Canadian Pacific, all of these roads having in use graphic 
devices for one or the other of the uses mentioned. 

Both the block record for cars, and the “board” for 
train movements, have heretofore been described in the 
Bailroad Gazette. 

Mr. Richardson says: 

In railroad work, as well as other pursuits, “graphic 
methods,” so called, are increasingly popular. We are 
all familiar with the black-line diagrams used to make 
more lucid the statistics showing earnings, volume of 
traffic, fluctuations in rates, ete., as well as to illustrate 
comparative consumption of food products, increase in 
population, qualities of baking powders, soap, etc., and 
for other purposes. Following the same idea, a modified 
system of graphic illustration is used to show loca- 
tion and movement of railroad cars and trains. This 
practice is not new, but a word of description may not 
be out of place. 

For car records the essential apparatus consists of a set of 
blocks or strips of wood (one for each car) each 1 in. wide, 8 
in. long and 4 in. thick; and a case, or rack, with suitable 
partitions, in which to place the blocks, with the num- 
bered ends in view. On the square end of the block is 
glued a small bit of paper on which is shown the car 
number; the other end is beveled on the ‘sides and bottom 
to facilitate insertion into the case. The upper flat side 
of the block is cut away to the depth of about \% in., ex- 
cepting a space of 1 in. at either end; and at the ends of 
this cut-away space are grooves 7/;, in. wide to hold in 
place strips of blank paper of the same width as the 
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Fig. 1.—Block for Car-Record. 


block, the groove holding about half a dozen strips. The 
movements of the car represented by the block are re- 
corded on the strips of paper. The blocks are placed in 
the case with: the car numbers in consecutive order, the 
same as they would be if recorded in a book. As fast 
as the slips of paper are filled up, they are filed in 
drawers and replaced with blank slips. It is the prac- 
tice to use paper of various colors on the ends of blocks 
fer the car numbers, different colors denoting different 
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classes of cars. Thus it is possible to tell at a glance 
the situation with respect to the cars of each of the 
various classes. There is thus an element of tangibility 
about this kind of a record which is not possessed at all 
by a book record—in fact, it is the next thing to seeing 
the cars themselves, This system is used not only to 
show location of equipment on the home road, but also 
to show at a glance all cars on foreign roads, and to 
designate each road. , 

There would seem to be no question as to the ad- 
vantage of this method of keeping watch of special kinds 
of equipment, even though it be not used for all car 
records by any road; but in point of fact it is used 
for the latter purpose by some roads, and those making 
use of it state that nothing could induce them to return 
to the old system of book records. 

The objection has been made that the slips will not 
answer for a permanent record; but the drawers are 





























Fig. 2,—Board for Showing Freight-Train Movements. 


suitably indexed on the margin, so that it is only a 
matter of referring to these slips instead of turning over 
the pages of a book when access is wanted to the past 
record of any car. 

The same principle as that here used is employed for 
showing the movement of fast freight. To accomplish 
this requires a board, as shown in Fig. 2, a block to de- 
note a train, and a number of small pegs, each denoting 
a car (and carrying its number) inserted in the block, 
the whole to be moved along the board, to correspond 
with the movement of trains, the latter to be reported by 
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apparatus find it necessary to make some slight modifi- 
cation to suit their own peculiar conditions, but the 
principle is the same with all. 

The first claim that is made for this train indicator is 
that it expedites the movement of fast freight, or at least 
that it places a check upon unnecessary delay to cars cut 
out of trains; also, that it makes special tracing for the 
location of particular cars entirely unnecessary; and 
furthermore that it enables a road using it to give’ ship- 
pers information concerning the whereabouts of freight 
moving over the line in a manner which appears to be far 
more satisfactory to them than a written statement 
would be. 

At first glance this apparatus is likely to strike the 
uninitiated as being somewhat in the nature of a curious 
toy, but a little inquiry, or better still, a little experi- 
ence, will convince any fair-minded person that it pos- 
sesseg decided advantages. True, its use can be carried 
to extremes, as for instance, in following the movements 
of passenger trains; though it may be used to good ad- 
vantage in connection with such trains to keep run of the 
whereabouts of the equipment they contain. 

One pre-requisite to the successful working of the ap- 
paratus is efficient telegraph service. While much tele- 
graphing is necessary in using the graphic system, it is 
claimed by those who have had experience that on the 
whole the volume of work is not increased, for the reason 
that the telegraphing done in connection with this system 
merely replaces that which would be done in tracing if 
no graphic system were used. 

That the system does possess valuable features is per- 
haps best illustrated by the fact that on a certain im- 
portant trunk line the president of the road frequently 
visits the car service office and looks over the board to 
ascertain the general drift of traffic and the condition 
of the train service. It will doubtless be conceded that 
very few presidents would personally go through a book 
record for this purpose. 








New York Central Ash Pits. 





In our issue of July 19, in a chapter on the Engineer- 
ing Department of the New York Central, appeared en- 
gravings and a short description of standard ash pits. 
The semi-depressed pit, as shown in the engraving here- 
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Standard Ash Pit, New York Central & Hudson River Railroad. 


telegraph. The width of the board should be sufficient to 
accommodate as many trains as it is desired to represent 
in both directions; the length is determined by the num- 
ber of divisions, or the number of points making reports, 
these places being denoted by vertical lines. When a 
train starts on its journey the numbers of the cars compos- 
ing it, their contents, destination and such other in- 
formation as may be desired, together with the leaving 
time, are telegraphed to the office keeping the record. 
The blocks and pegs representing the train are then 
hung on the board at the vertical line denoting the start- 
ing point, and are thereafter moved forward to the suc- 
ceeding vertical lines as subsequent reports from the 
various points are received. In case it becomes neces- 
sary to cut a car out of one of these trains, the peg 
representing that car is removed from the block and 
placed at the lower margin of the board, where a num- 
ber of holes are provided for inserting such pegs. This 
peg remains there as a graphic reminder to the person in 
charge of the work that the car is being delayed. When 
the car again goes forward the peg is restored to the 
block for the train which takes it. 

There are, of course, certain forms of we used in 
connection with this apparatus. The pegs themselves 
show only car numbers, so that recourse must be had to 
the reports for further information. 

Instead of blocks and pegs, some roads use for fast 
freight a slightly modified form of the block apparatus 
used in the car-record office. The strips of wood, carry- 
ing the car numbers on the ends are placed in a suitable 
box or rack, which is hung on the board and moved along 
as the train moves, the same as in the case of the block 
and pegs. Similar provision is made for denoting cars 
cut out of trains. The advantage of this as compared 
with the blocks and pegs is that the slips of paper car- 
ried in the strips are utilized for recording all necessary 
information concerning the movement of the car, thus 
obviating the necessity of referring to a separate report. 
In using strips for this purpose, however, it is, of course, 
necessary to change the numbers on the ends of the. 
blocks, and for this reason the blocks when designed for 
such use should have a groove in the end to admit of 
inserting small slips of cardboard. 

As in the case of car records, this system permits of 
the exercise of much ingenuity in the matter of making 
use of various colors of paper to denote different classes 
of freight, direction moving, comparative importance of 
fast time, etc. Nearly all roads using the above-described 


with, is much more extensively used than the ash pit 
shown in that article where the ash car track is on the 
same elevation as the bottom of the pit. The engraving 
herewith shows this semi-depressed pit in sufficient detail. 





The Fall of a Bridge. 





On July 11 a railroad bridge fell on the line of the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad at Springfield, 
Pa. We have received the following explanation of the 
accident (which seemed a remarkable one) from a re- 
sponsible officer of the Company: 

The structure in question was an iron viaduct, 690 ft. 
in length; greatest height of bridge floor above the 
stream, 80 ft. The bridge was being filled with earth 
embankment, a large concrete culvert being built for the 
waterway. The broken stone and sand for culvert con- 
struction were delivered from cars into a hopper, sup- 
ported from the upper chord of one of the towers; chutes 
fastened to this hopper carrying the material to the work, 
and being cut off about 10 ft. above the platform on 
which material was delivered, and also hinged above that 
point so as to permit of lateral movement. The ad- 
ditional dead load on each truss, caused by the hopper 
and chute was about 7,000 lbs. 

The collapse of the tower was caused by the foreman 
in charge of the work permitting the chutes to fill with 
broken stone, so that the stone became wedged in the 
chutes, forming a column over 40 ft. high, this causing 
the chutes to tear away from the hopper and to fall. 
crippling the tower strut, buckling the tower posts at 
the middle joint, and permitting the total collapse of the 
tower and adjacent spans, taking down two empty 
stone cars and one car of sand.. 

The safe operation of the arrangement in question 
simply depended upon the person in charge of the work 
so taking delivery of the material as to always have a 
free passage at the bottom, and in the design of the depth 
of the chute, having in mind the quantity of materia! 
usually delivered at one time, in the ordinary progress 
of the work, there was ample margin of space under al! 
circumstances. On the date in question the positive in- 
structions regarding the conduct of the work were dis 
obeyed and the disaster followed. 

The evidence of the alleged cause of the collapse of 
the tower was found in the condition of the chutes, 2 
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well as positive evidence given by an eye-witness who saw 
the chute tear away from the hopper and fall. 

The replacement of this bridge with earth embank- 
ment was being made in pursuance of this Company’s 
plan of general improvement, by which all structures 
built twenty years ago are being replaced either in steel 
or earth, in order to permit of increased weights being 
carried. The bridge in no way was inherently weak, 
and was not being replaced for any such reason. 








An Automatic Pressure Retainer for Driver Brakes. 


BY J. E, MUHLFELD.* 

To facilitate the handling of air-braked freight and 
passenger trains, the length and speed of which are con- 
stantly increasing, the retained application of the loco- 
motive driver brake after the train brakes have been fully 
released has been shown to be a decided advantage. This 
practice is of especial benefit in the handling of long 
freight trains through side tracks and switches and down 
grades, and when making water crane, coal chute, grade 
crossing and despatching station stops. The retention of 
the application of the driver brake on freight locomotives 
when the train brakes are released keeps the cars 
bunched, and prevents the locomotive from surging ahead 
and the slack from running out of the head cars before 
the rear car brakes are fully released; this latter action 
usually results in damage to merchandise and draft gear 
and causes delays on account of break-in-twos. It also 
permits of water crane and coal chute stops being made 
without uncoupling the locomotive from the train, and 
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tion and top plan of a pressure reducing valve which can 
be used in connection with the pressure retainer, or not, 
as desired. The relative positions of the brake valve 
handle and the retainer differential valve are shown as 
they -are in actual operation. The reference letters 
are: HE, air inlet port in rotary valve; F, air 
passage groove on valve seat; G, outlet port to pressure 
retainer; H and J, outlet passages to pressure retainer ; 
and I, stop notch for the brake valve handle latch. These 
are the alterations in the engineer’s brake valve proper, 
which, as will be noted, are readily made and do not in 
any way interfere with the construction, maintenance or 
operation of the brake valve itself.* 

The following letters refer to the pressure retainer; 
K, connecting nipple; L, nipple coupling nut; M, cap: N, 
valve body ; O, differential valve; P, differential valve, air 
leakage and pressure equalizing port; R, triple valve ex- 
haust relief port; S, pressure retainer valve seat; ‘7, 
body coupling nut; and U, body coupling nut tail piece. 
The pressure retainer device can be made entirely of 
brass or malleable iron, and in the main consists of but 
two stationary parts, the valve body and the valve body 
cap, and one operating part, the valve. The retainer is 
attached to the brake valve body by the nipple, as 
shown, and the body coupling nut tail piece U is 
connected to a %-in. gas pipe leading to the triple valve 
exhaust port. If the pressure reducing valve is to be 
used in connection with the retainer it is attached between 
the retainer and the pipe leading to the triple valve 
exhaust. 

X is the feed valve air inlet port in the rotary valve; 
Y the feed valve air inlet port in the rotary valve seat; 
and Z the pipe connection to the driver brake triple valve 
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Position fo Releasing Train Brakes with 
£ixcess Pressure, Petamning Oriver Brake. 
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scribed it will be possible to retain the driver brake 
pressure with the brake valve handle either in full release 
or at a partial running position, whichever may be de- 
sired, according to the length of the train being handled. 

The alternate movement of the brake valve handle from 
the positions shown in Figs. 3 and 4, with the train 
brakes released, permits the engineer to retain any de- 
sired. amount of braking effect on the drivers, which is a 
decided advantage in making smooth and exact stops. In 
switching service, when the retaining device is not desir- 
able, the regular movement of the brake valve handle 
from service application to full release and return to run- 
ning position, gives immediate release of the driver brake. 

The pressure reducing valve shown in Figs. 8 and 9, 
when desired, is located between the triple valve exhaust 
pipe and the retainer, and permits of the gradual reduc- 
tion of all but 15 Ibs. per square inch of the driver brake 
cylinder pressure, during the time the retainer valve is 
closed, which feature may be desirable in some localities 
and services. The driver brake retaining features -de- 
scribed are operating successfully and patents have been 
applied for. 


Train Despatching by Telephone. 


The report of the proceedings of the Pacific Coast 
Railway Club for July contains letters from a number 
of railroad officers on the subject of sending train orders 
by telephone. Mr. W. H. Norton, of the Southern Pacific, 
says that during a severe storm last winter when all of 
his telegraph wires were down he moved trains by tele- 
phone from a number of stations between Oakland and 
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Automatic Pressure Retainer for Driver Brakes—Grand Trunk Railway. 


with passenger trains it eliminates the back-lash of the 
cars due to the trucks resuming their normal position 
when the train brakes are not fully released at the time 
the dead stop is made. Further, retaining a reduced driver 
brake cylinder pressure permits of the locomotive and 
train being moved with the driver brakes partially set 
for a sufficient distance to make good an irregular stop 
at a water crane, coal chute or switch, and the starting 
of trains is facilitated through the train brakes being 
fully released by the time the stop is made. The results 
which can be obtained from the retention of the driver 
brake cylinder pressure with the devices now in use have 
been but fairly satisfactory for the reason that they are 
not entirely automatic, or that the automatic action is 
not available without a corresponding irregular ‘action of 
the brake valye. To satisfactorily make use of the reten- 
tion of the application of the driver brake, the operation 
must be positive and entirely automatic in connection 
with the usual working of the engineer’s brake valve han- 
dle when applying and releasing the train brakes. With 
this idea in view, the retaining device, shown by the ac- 
companying drawings, has been designed and put in 
service, 

Referring to the illustrations, Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
show sectional views and top plans of the parts of a 
Westinghouse G-6 engineer’s brake valve which are af- 
fected, either in alteration or in the operation of the 
pressure retainer device, which is shown in section by 
Figs. 5, 6 and 7. Figs. 8 and 9 show a sectional eleva- 





*Master Mechanic, Grand Trunk Ry. 


exhaust. With the brake valve handle in full release posi- 
tion, Fig. 2, the air from the excess pressure storage will 
pass through inlet E, groove F and outlet port and pass- 
ages G, H and J, to the retainer valve body N, forcing 
differential valve O to its seat and closing the triple 
valve exhaust opening Z. The leakage of air past the 
differential valve O to its seat and closing the triple 
P and the exhaust release port R. This action will re- 
main so long as the brake valve handle is kept in full 
release position, retainer position, or intermediate of these 
positions, as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. In Fig. 2, it will be 
noted that while the warning port is closed and the brake 
valve feed valve to the train pipe is in operation the pres- 
sure still remains in the retainer to prevent the release of 
the driver brake. 

Fig. 4 shows the brake valve handle in running posi- 
tion when the supply of air is closed to the retainer. The 
immediate reduction by leakage of the confined pressure 
above the differential piston past its loose fit and the re- 
stricted passage through the air leakage port P causes 
a rapid equalization of pressure, when the differential 
valve O is promptly forced from its seat S by the driver 
brake cylinder pressure; the exhaust release port R pro- 
viding for the latter’s quick release to the atmosphere. 

In -the handling of long air-braked freight trains it is 
often necessary, to facilitate prompt release of the train 
brakes, to leave the brake valve handle in full release po- 
sition some time before returning it to running position, 
while in the handling of passenger trains this practice 
would result in immediate overcharging of the train pipe 
and cause slid flat wheels. With the arrangement as de- 


Port Costa. A letter was quoted from Mr, A. E. Smith, 
Chief Train Despatcher of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, saying that on his read orders had been 
sent by telephone only in great emergencies, as it was 
believed that indistinct articulation would be a positive 
element of danger. 

Mr. T. R. Jones, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Southern Pacific, at Sacramento, stated that he had 
found the telephone a vaJuable auxiliary to the telegraph. 
He had found that he could give a train the right of road, 
and get it started, by means of a telephone order, in less 
than half a minute. One cause of delay in telegraphic 
orders is the practice of including a number of move- 
ments in a single order; the man receiving such an order 
is likely to be slow in getting a clear understanding of it. 
Mr. Jones believes that the movement of trains by tele- 
phone orders should always be done through signals and 
not by written orders. The only order ever given should 
be one directing the train to move from one block signal 
station to another. In other words, the way to get the 
full benefit of telephone communication is to employ the 
block system for safety and then use the telephone for 
convenience and celerity. In this way time can be saved, 
and the delays and uncertainties connected with the 
handling of long, dimly written and complicated tele- 
graphic orders are done away with. 

The Nevada County Narrow Gage Railroad Company 
is going to put up a telephone line throughout the length 
of its road, from Grass Valley to Colfax, Cal., 23 miles, 
There will be telephones at all stations and also in the 
homes of the train men. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CONTRIBUTIONS—Subscribers and others will ma- 
terially assist us in making our-news accurate and com- 
plete if they will send us early information of events 
which take place under their observation, such as 
changes in railroad officers, organizations and changes 
of companies in their management, particulars as to 
the business of the letting, progress and completion of 
contracts for new works or important improvements 
of old ones, experiments in the construction of roads 
and machinery and railroads, and suggestions as to 
iis improvement. Discussion of subjects pertaining to 
ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by men prac- 
tically acquainted with them are especiaily desired. 
Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies of 
notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and espe- 
cially annual reports, some notice of all of which will 
be published. 

ADVERTISEMENTS—We wish it distinctly understood 
that we will entertain no proposition to publish any- 
thing in this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTIS- 
ING COLUMNS. We give in our editorial columns ouR 
OWN opinions, and these only, and in our news columns 
present only such matter as we consider interesting 
and important to our readers. Those who wish to 
recommend their inventions, machinery, supplies, finan- 
cial schemes, etc., to our readers, can do so fully in our 
advertising columns, but it is useless to ask us to 
recommend them editorially either for money or in con- 
sideration of advertising patronage. 


The gross earnings of the railroads for the month 
of July show the best gain of any month for a year 
past. The Chronicle compiles statistics gathered 
from about 97,000 miles of road the gain on which 
was 13.4 per cent. Out of the 94 roads reporting 
only six show decrease and on these the decrease is 
small. The Missouri Pacific leads in gains, followed 
closely by the New York Central (and Boston & Al- 
bany combined), each of which gained over half a 
million. The Illinois Central, Great ‘Northern, St. 
Paul, Canadian Pacific and M., K. & T. each gained 
over $300,000. The increases are the more remark- 
able because of the diminished grain movement. 


Probably no subject touching locomotive perform- 
ance is so little understood as that which concerns 
the nature and extent of losses occurring between 
the cylinders and the drawbar. The dynamometer 
car has served to show that at speed, a surprisingly 
large percentage of the indicated power disappears. 
In another column is given a discussion of the mat- 
ter which was presented at the Master Mechanics’ 
Convention, and which sets forth the facts involved 
much more clearly than we have before seen them. 
The losses considered include machine friction, roll- 
ing friction of truck and tender, and wind resist- 
ance, all in their relation to speed, and a diagram 
shows at a glance in what proportion the drawbar 
pull is diminished from these causes. The analysis 
shows that in the example given the drawbar stress 
becomes zero when a speed of something less than 
90 miles an hour is reached. 


The increase in cars and locomotives ordered each 
month this year over the orders placed during the 
same time last year continues for June and July. The 
summary of the orders noted in our news columns 
shows 4,024 cars and 43 locomotives ordered in June, 
1900, against 10,118 cars and 297 locomotives in June, 
1901. For July, 1900, the figures are 6,070 cars and 
40 locomotives against 8,339 cars and 85 locomotives 
ordered in July, 1901. The totals for the first seven 
months indicate that about 70 per cent. more locomo- 
tives have been ordered so far this year than were 
ordered in the same period of 1900, and about 80 per 
cent. more cars. The June car orders are divided as 
follows: Box, stock and refrigerator cars, 4,990; coal 
and ore cars, 4,576; flat cars, 230, and passenger cars, 
322. The division of the July car orders is: Box, stock 
and refrigerator cars, 5,730; coal and ore cars, 1,917; 
flat cars, 340; tank cars, 100, and passenger cars, 252. 





Railroad Rates to Buffalo. 


It is pretty generally known that the attendance 
at the beautiful Fair at Buffalo is less than its pro- 
moters have expected, and that a greater attendance 
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will be necessary to save the backers of the enter- 
prise from considerable loss. Naturally, too, the 
merchants and hotelkeepers of Buffalo want more 
people to come to their town; so it comes about that 
those various interests want to get the railroads to 
carry the people to Buffalo for nothing. 

Not long ago what was called a “plain talk meet- 
ing” was recently held in Buffalo. One important 
Exposition officer said that it has been very generally 
felt that railroad rates have been too high. He said 
also that it has been generally felt that hotel rates 
are too high. The proprietor of one of the best hotels 
said that their rates had been increased 50 per cent, 
while the rates at Chicago during the fair were in- 
creased from 100 to 150 per cent. One gentleman sug- 
gested that the hotel rates be printed, but to this a 
hotel man strongly objected. One hotelkeeper said 
that he charged a minimum price of two dollars each 
for two persons in one room, or four dollars for the 
room, and so up to seven dollars for one person in 
one of the best rooms. These prices, it will be re- 
membered, are for lodging alone. On the other hand, 
the railroads make rates of one fare for the round 
trip—that is, they have taken off 50 per cent. In the 
early months of the Exposition they ran excursion 
trains at a loss and this they did repeatedly. A rail- 
road officer asserted that the railroads are giving to 
this Fair lower rates, a better service and a longer 
time limit than they ever have given before. 

It will be noted, we think, that a hotelkeeper wish- 
ing to state the case as favorably as possible for his 
own interests said that the hotel prices had been 
raised 50 per cent. It will be noted also that railroad 
rates have been reduced 50 per cent. Now we sug- 
gest that the patriots of Buffalo try the experiment 
of reducing the hotel rates not 50 per cent., but 25 
per cent. below the normal and see what happens. 
We suggest also that the railroads try the experi- 
ment of making their lowest rate 25 per cent. less 
than the standard. Surely it is absurd to ask the 
railroads to make any greater reductions than the 
hotels, and incidentally we might suggest that the 
merchants and various tradespeople of the town of 
Buffalo reduce their prices. 

In fact, if the railroad properties were adminis- 
tered by their owners, as the hotel properties are, 
rates would not be reduced for world’s fairs or for 
any other great attraction, except just to the point 
where experience and practice showed that the great- 
est net revenue could be produced. The railroads be- 
ing administered second-hand, by hired officers, lib- 
erties are taken with the revenues which would not 
be taken if the owners appreciated thoroughly well 
what is going on and looked carefully into the ad- 
ministration of their properties. In writing on this 
subject three months ago we took the ground which 
we hold to be the only correct business ground, and 
only sound moral ground, namely, that the railroad 
companies are justified in reducing rates to the point 
which will yield them the greatest net revenue, but 
they are not justified in going a hair’s-breadth below 
that point. Of course, we recognize the difficulty of 
determining that point, but at least an intelligent 
effort could be made to determine it and to go to it, 
and to stop there. 

In brief, the attitude of the hotelkeepers and mer- 
chants of the city of Buffalo is a part of the social- 
istic attitude toward railroads which has grown up 
in the country through long years of unscientific and 
immoral teaching. It is just as dangerous for society 
to fool with railroad property as it is to fool with mill 
property or store property, a fact which has come to 
be pretty well appreciated by many intelligent rail- 
road men; and we venture to say that, ten years from 
now, the rule which we have suggested above will be 
the only one by which railroad officers will be gov- 
erned in making exposition rates. 


The Park Avenue Tunnel in New York. 





The improvement of the present condition of the 
tunnels by which trains enter the Grand Central sta- 
tion in New York city is a matter which has long had 
much serious consideration from the officers of the 
New York Central Railroad Company, although many 
writers in the daily papers have assumed that those 
officers are either indifferent to the public comfort or 
without practical ideas on the subject. This assump- 
tion is as unjust as it is silly. Many plans have been 
very carefully studied and we do not feel at all sure 
that, up to the present time, the actual “state of the 
art’? would have made it practicable to do materially 
better than has been done. Now, however, the develop- 
ment of the art of electric traction and of the art of 
ventilating long tunnels appears to have reached a 
state where radical improvement is not only possible 
but practicable. 

The improvement of the tunnel may be made along 
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two different lines. It may be ventilated; or it may 
be worked by motors which make no smoke or gas. 
Obviously the two methods may be combined. The 
first method would be much the quicker and cheaper, 
but we should regard it as only temporary, for rea- 
sons which will be developed later. The second 
method would be complete and permanent, but it 
would be enormously costly and would take several 
years to carry out. 

The engineering department of the road is fast de- 
veloping plans, but these are not completed. Until 
they are thoroughly studied out in detail, and have 
passed the scrutiny of the higher officers of the com- 
pany they are subject to important modifications. It 
would, therefore, be unwise to make them public 
now. We shall, however, hazard a guess at the broad 
lines of the plan which the Directors will have laid 
before them. 

We guess that it will not be a ventilation plan at 
all, but a plan which will get rid of possibly 80 per 
cent. of the products of combustion; possibly of all 
of them. The suburban zone will be electrified. All 
local trains, serving that zone, will:be replaced by 
electric trains. Each of these latter will be a motor 
car and a trailer in the middle of the day, and longer 
trains will be built up by multiples of these, for the 
busy hours. Such trains might consist of 10 or 12 
cars, or even more if needed, for each added unit 
brings its own motor. These trains would be run 
with no schedule so far as the public is concerned. 
The intervals would be so short that the suburban 
passenger would go to the station whenever he got 
ready; just as one now goes to the stations of the 
elevated roads. 

This is approximately the sort of working that the 
company must adopt within a few years for reasons 
entirely apart from the conditions in the tunnel or at 
the terminal station. It must be adopted by many 
other steam railroads serving the suburbs of the 
great cities, and which have no tunnels and have 
commodious and ample terminal stations. The trol- 
ley roads now reaching into the suburbs offer a well- 
known and powerful set of attractions, viz.: frequent 
service; stations at every street corner; freedom 
from smoke, cinders and coal gas; low fares. Against 
these the steam roads, with their private right of 
way and few or no grade crossings, may offer much 
greater speed and more comfortable cars in cold and 
stormy weather. If they change to electric motors 
they may offer also frequency of service and cleanli- 
ness. The lower fares must be in each case a matter 
of commercial expediency and governed by local con- 
ditions. Such, briefly, are the reasons why the New 
York Central and many other railroads must change 
their methods of suburban working, or gradually lose 
their suburban traffic. 

Let us return now to the special case of the New 
York Central. It will be apparent to any operating 
officer that it would be impracticable to run such an 
electric service as we have outlined, into the Forty- 
second street head-house station along with the 
through trains. The great frequency of the move- 
ment, which is a vital part of the plan, would alone 
require a special set of tracks. Further, the compli- 
cation of conductors (third rail or overhead wires) 
would be intolerable in a big yard. It follows that at 
some point the suburban tracks will probably be 
dropped under the yard, and a loop will be made, 
around which the suburban trains will run without 
switching. The development of this plan opens up 
great possibilities for the accommodation of the pub- 
lic at the New York terminus. 

By the plan outlined the engine movement would 
be reduced to that which has to do with the through 
trains—now a very small proportion of the whole. 
But even this could be eut in half. Taking the local 
trains out of the yard would leave room to care for 
the through cars there instead of hauling them back 
to Mott Haven, and so the engine movement through 
the tunnel would be reduced to such proportion that 
perhaps no further means for clearing the air would 
be necessary. 

But if it should still be found that the tunnels were 
disagreeable, it would have become possible to con- 
sider the use of a fireless locomotive of some kind. 
It is now said that it is impracticable to change en- 
gines during the run because of the loss of time, 
among cther reasons. While that objection is power- 
ful as applied to local trains, it is not important as 
applied to through trains. Five minutes is a serious 
percentage of a 30-minute run; it is a negligible part 
of a 12-hour run. 

We shall not permit ourselves to follow this at- 
tractive subject further; our object in saying so 
much has been merely to point out that the study of 
the tunnel matter is going on with due diligence and 
with a fair chance of an outcome that will be satis- 
factory and permanent. 
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Annual Reports. 

Chicago & Northwestern—The report of the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern Railway Company for the year 
ending May 31, 1901, has recently appeared and it is a 
remarkably interesting document. In that year the com- 
pany spent on construction $7,027,224, of which $4,169,- 
526 was charged to net income and the remainder to 
“Cost of Property.” More than $2,000,000 were spent 
for second main track, and $2,000,000 for other perma- 
nent improvements and additions to the property. About 
214 millions was the balance of cost of certain new rail- 
roads. 

It would be impossible to particularize here the items 
of expenditure, but they are worth reading as showing 
the steady advance of this property in efficiency as : 
transportation machine. One purpose which ig being 
worked out is to bring all grades down to a maximum 
of thirty-seven feet per mile, and, by relocation, much 
curvature is being taken out. The construction of sec- 
ond main track and the rearrangement of station tracks 
got rid of 111 facing point switches. The company 
worked last year an average of 5,507 miles of line, and 
at the close of the year it had in operation 5,577 miles. 
Beyond this 200 miles was building. At the close of 
the fiscal year this mileage included 714 miles of sec- 
ond main track and 1,975 miles of sidings and yard 
track. It will be seen that there is a much more lib- 
eral supply of sidings and yards than is found on the 
average road; that is, the length of such tracks is about 
36 per cent. of the length of main line. This is an im- 
portant element in the efficient and economical working 
of a railroad; and, indeed, well designed sidings and yards 
will often profitably postpone double tracking. During 
the year the company built 62 steel bridges, replacing 
wooden structures. Other wooden structures were re- 
placed with masonry and cast-iron pipe culverts. The 
wooden structures replaced by permanent work during 
the year, exclusive of those replaced in connection with 
building second main track, aggregated 6,282 feet, and 
most of the cost of these changes was included in the 
operating account. The story of the constant work of 
this sort extends through the annual reports for some 
years and is well worth studying; some of the results are 
shown in the table below, compiled by T’he Chronicle: 








Train 

Freight load. Tarns. per 

‘Tons one mile. train miles. Tons: train mile. 
1900-1...  3,701,417,722 15,928,982 232.37 $1.98 
1899-0... 3,849,367,760 16,341,994 235.55 1.96 
1898-9... 3,229,327,820 15,489,673 208.48 1.82 
1897-8. . 3,030,610,175 15,640,433 193.77 1.7% 
1896-7... 2,254,027,285 14,871,286 151.57 1.51 
1895-6..  2,372,865,483 16,809,353 141.13 1.46 
1894-5... 1,7138,655,944 14,662,063 116.88 1.34 
1893-4... 1,989,355,696 16,063,562 123.84 1.33 


The average freight-train load for the year was 232.57 
tons, being a little over two tons less than the year be- 
fore; but the earnings per freight train mile increased 
from $1.96 to $1.98. The remarkable gain in density of 
traffic in recent years is shown by the following little 
table giving items per mile worked: 

Results per Mile Worked. 


Karnings. Earnings. 
Ton-Miles. Freight. Total 
LSOT us ceccce css, 449000 $4,420 $5,800 
1900. ois cccsces TECOO 6,140 7,860 
TOOT 5h sian we 672,000 5,690 7,640 


The gross earnings for the year amounted to $43,098,- 
587, the increase having been $147,782. ‘The company 
had the somewhat unusual experience of diminished earn- 
ings from freight traffic which were more than made up 
by increased earnings from passenger traffic. The freight 
earnings, in fact, fall off 2 per cent., while the passenger 
earnings increase almost 8 per cent. Furthermore, the 
decrease in freight earnings was in spite of a small in- 
crease in the average ton-mile rate. The ton-miles last 
year were 3,701 millions, the decrease from the preceding 
year having been 3.84 per cent. ‘The ton-mile rate last 
year was 8.5 mills; the year before it was 8.8 mills. The 
diminished freight traffic was probably due largely if not 
wholly to the falling off in the spring wheat crop in the 
North Western territory. 

The working expenses, excluding taxes, were a trifle 
less than 60 per cent. of the gross earnings; including 
taxes they were 63.18 per cent. The working expenses 
and taxes amounted to $27,229,998, leaving net earnings, 
$15,868,589. After deducting fixed charges, the appro- 
priation for improvements, etc., and adding income from 
investments, the total net income was $5,651,761. Div- 
idends were paid to the amount of $3,914,394, leaving a 
net income over all charges of $1,737,367. 

The annual saving in interest on account of change of 
bonds during the year amounted to about $83,000. The 
annual saving due to refunding up to May 31 amounts 
to $324,625. 








Every one who reads the daily newspapers is familiar 
With the fact that during the past few months the work- 
men in the shops of a good many railroads have struck 
for a nine-hour day with ten hours’ pay. In one case, that of 
the Southern Railway, the president of the road was ap- 
pealed to, in behalf of the strikers,by a number of business 
men (the president of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
presidents of two other business organizations in Charles- 
ton, S. C.); and as this appeal gave to the matter a 
public interest which otherwise it would not have had, 
the petition of the railroad company has been given to 
the public in a circular. At this late day the matter has 
little interest for the general reader, except that every 
one will be reminded that others might sometimes profit- 
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ably follow the example of Mr, Spencer in the frankness 
with which he lays his semi-public business before the 
people. We may, however, note that the specific thing 
which precipitated the strike was, in this case as in so 
many others, the fact that the men who met the General 
Manager of the road for the purpose of “discussing” the 
questions which caused the shop men to be dissatisfied, 
really had no authority to discuss. The Charleston gen- 
tlemen did not make their appeal until the strike had 
failed and, according to Mr. Spencer’s letter, 70 per cent. 
of the vacant places had been filled; but all that the 
railroad could tell them was that the committee of 
the machinists had had a three-hours’ interview to dis- 
cuss their grievances, notwithstanding that, according to 
their own avowal, they had authority to discuss only one 
point, and that was whether or not the railroad would 
accept the ultimatum drawn up by the machinists’ broth- 
erhood which the committee had presented at the outset. 
They demanded that this should be accepted or.rejected 
asa whole. Of course, they did not call it an ultimatum ; 
but Mr. Spencer’s narrative indicates that that was the 
only appropriate name for their communication. The 
chief of the machinists’ brotherhood also made an appeal 
to the road after most of the vacancies had been filled ; 
but Mr. Spencer very properly replied that he would not 
enter into any discussion that would even have the ap- 
pearance of a purpose to displace the new employees. 


The Superintendent of Telegraph and an operator of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey were, last week, ar- 
rested on the charge of aiding and abetting green goods 
swindling, the police having asked for information con- 
cerning the swindlers’ telegrams and been refused. A 
daily paper says: “This will raise again the question 
of the right of telegraph companies to withhold informa- 
tion confided to them. The Chief of Police of Jersey 
City complains that, owing to the refusal to give informa- 
tion, he was unable to run down a gang of green goods 
men. ‘The interests of society would seem to demand 
that telegraph companies divulge any information in their 
possession which would aid in apprehending lawbreakers.” 
True; but will society allow the telegraph company to 
decide what to give out and what to withhold? The con- 
tents of a telegram should be divulged only on the order 
of a court, and the action of the police in this case looks 
very much like an outrage. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Wall Street Journal has brought on to New York 
from the West a managing editor in the person of Mr. 
I’. Alister Murray, formerly railroad editor of the 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Minn. 


Telephone Lines and Their Properties. 
Hopkins. 
$1.50. 

This little book of 8307 pages has now reached its sixth 
edition. Several chapters have been rewritten and a 
number of illustrations added. Prof. Hopkins is an au- 
thority on the subject treated and he writes clearly. The 
book deals with design and construction of lines, under- 
ground work, wires, insulators, exchanges and switch- 
boards; and also, with care and fulness, of the princi- 
ples of electrical science and the facts of experience 
which one needs to know in order to build, manage or care 
for a system of telephone lines. But such a condensed 
work is, of course, ‘elementary, and a great mass of detail 
has to be omitted. The book has a good index. 


By William J. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Locomotive Stokers.—The Day-Kincaid Stoker Com- 
pany, 1146 Harrison avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, issues a 
little pamphlet concerning the Kincaid Locomotive Stoker 
which is well illustrated and described. We have so 
lately shown this in the Railroad Gazette that our readers 
are doubtless quite familiar with it. 


The Detroit Automatic Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich., 
has issued a pamphlet descriptive of the “Detroit” auto- 
matic stoker. This is a side-feed stoker which has been 
used successfully for more than a year at the boiler 
plant of the Michigan Malleable Iron Co., and is now 
being put on the market. The pamphlet describes in de- 
tail the construction of the stoker and it is illustrated 
by engravings made from drawings and photographs. 


Concerning Bolsters.—The Simplex Railway Appliance 
Company, of Hammond, Ind., (Fisher Building, Chicago ; 
Washington Life Building, New York; and Lincoln 
Trust Building, St. Louis) has recently issued a pamphlet 
illustrating and briefly describing the Simplex bolsters. 
The company informs us there are now 180,000 Simplex 
bolsters in use on 62 different railroads and private car 
lines. The company’s plant has a capacity of 400 bolsters 
a day. The designs shown cover truck and body bolsters 
for various styles of construction and various capacities; 
for instance, body bolster designs are shown for long and 
for short draft timbers ; body and truck bolsters are shown 
for 30-ton and 40-ton cars, and they are also shown as 
used with the Susemih] roller side bearing. A long list of 
companies using these bolsters is also given. 


Potomac Bridges at Washington.—The Scherzer Roll- 
ing Lift Bridge Co., Chicago, has just issued a special 
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pamphlet for limited circulation containing generai plans 
for a proposed new highway bridge and a new railroad 
bridge across the Potomac River at Washington, D. C. 
Last February, Congress approved a bil providing for two 
new bridges at Washington, one bridge to be a double- 
track railroad bridge near the site of the present “Long 
Bridge,” and the other a highway bridge which will also 
be used for street railroad traflic. The railroad bridge 
is to be built by the Baltimore & Potomac R. R. and the 
highway bridge is to be built and paid for jointly by the 
U. S. Government and the District of Columbia. The 
plans for both bridges are subject to the approval] of the 
Secretary of War. Last April the railroad submitted 
plans for its bridge providing for an ordinary steel struc- 
ture with a swing span, and this bridge has been discussed 
at length by the local,papers and criticized for its plain- 
ness. Mr. Scherzer, in his pamphlet, holds that the prom- 
inent location of these bridges deserves something more 
ornamental than the bridge first proposed by the railroad 
and submits plans for a very handsome cantilever deck 
bridge embodying a Scherzer rolling lift span, which, it 
is said, will cost little more including the ornamentation. 
Ornamental bridges at this place are thought to be even 
more desirable in view of the nearness of the costly 
Memorial Bridge, for which plans have been made. The 
pamphlet further points out the well-known advantages 
of rolling lift spans over swing spans. 


The Rights of Railroad Passengers in Respect of 
Unpunctuality.* 


BY W. M. ACWORTH. 

The Contract of Carriage-—Were it not that a funda- 
mental maxim of English law declares such a thing to be 
an impossibility, a lawyer might be inclined to say that 
unpunctuality of passenger service is in England a wrong 
without a remedy. As carriers of goods, railway com- 
panies are at Common Law, with certain well known ex- 
ceptions, insurers; . . . as carriers of passengers, 
railway companies start with less responsibility, being 
only liable for negligence, and, moreover, there is nothing 
to prevent them making such conditions as they please 
further limiting that responsibility. 

In practice what happens is this: The official time-table 
of the company, showing a train starting and arriving at 
a certain time, is prima facie one of the conditions on 
which the contract of carriage is based. But the ticket 
issued has on the face, “See back.” On the back is a 
further notice that tickets are only issued subject to the 
conditions stated in the company’s time-tables. \ Finally, 
the time-tables themselves—which the company is under 
no obligation to, and often does not keep in print, and 
which not one passenger in a hundred ever sees—contain, 
usually in small print and often hidden away in a remote 
corner, conditions, of which the following examples may 
be given. They have, of course, been gradually elaborated, 
in view of the successive decisions, so as to close the 
various loopholes for actions which have from time to 
time been found. ‘The directors give notice that the com- 
pany do not undertake that the trains shall start or 
arrive at the time specified in the bills, nor will they be 
accountable for any loss, inconvenience, or injury which 
may arise from delay or detention, unless upon proof 
that such loss, inconvenience, injury, delay or detention 
arose in consequence of the wilful misconduct of the com- 
pany’s servants.” “The company do not undertake that 
the trains shall start or arrive at the time specified in 
the bills, nor will they be accountable for any loss, incon- 
venience, or injury which may arise from delays or de- 
tense a 

Notice of Conditions.—It is now clear law on the de- 
cided cases that the concatenation between the “See back” 
on the ticket and the conditions interred in the time-table 
is sufficient to amount to notice to the passenger of the 
terms on which the company contracts to carry him, and 
that by these terms he is bound. Consequently, cases 

- . dealing with the measure of damages in case 
of delay, seem to have no practical application to the 
modern state of facts, which may be said to be broadly 
that a passenger can only obtain a ticket on condition 
that he contracts himself out of his legal rights to dam- 
ages for unpunctuality. 

United States.—In the United States the Common Law 
rule is the same as our own—namely, that a carrier of 
passengers is held, in the absence of special conditions, to 
have contracted to use all reasonable efforts to carry 
safely and punctually; and I can find no trace of any 
attempt on the part of the American railway companies 
to cut down by special conditions their Common Law 
liability. For this two reasons may probably be given. 
In the first place, in the older States the trains run, as 
a rule, with exemplary punctuality, while in the less set- 
tled parts of the country the conditions are such that 
punctuality is often'out of the question ; and secondly, the 
jealousy of the railways is so great that any attempt to 
curtail the rights of the public would probably be met by 
the courts and the legislatures as would be here an at- 
tempt of our companies to limit by notice—which would 
apparently be equally within their legal rights—their 
liability for personal injury. Certainly the cases raising 
the question of punctuality are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence from American law reports and text-books. But 
one case is worth citing. In Gordon vs. Manchester & 
a pas- 
ager sued for damages on the ground that a train 


*From the Journal of Comparative Legislation (London). 
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booked to call at his station ran through without stop- 
ping, and that he was consequently late of arriving at 
Manchester. It was argued on his behalf that the time- 
table was a contract. The company gave evidence that 
the train was not stopped, because, being overfilled by a 
sudden and unforeseen influx at a previous station, there 
was no room to take up more passengers. In giving 
judgment for the defendants the court said: 

“In this country all the railroads publish time-tables, 
aud detays nov attributable to negligence-are not uncom- 
mon; yet suits to recover damages for detention in such 
cases are almost, if not quite, unknown. That such ac- 
tions are almost unprecedented shows very strongly what 
has been understood to be the law on the subject.” 

And not only have the American railway companies 
not attempted to limit their Common Law liabilities, but 
in some States additional statutory liabilities have been 
put upon them. 

State Legislation—In Texas, for instance, the law 
provides (Revised Statutes of Texas, Title XCIV., Rail- 
roads, c. 10): 

“Art. 4494 (4226). Every such corporation shall start 
and run their cars for the transportation of passengers and 
property at reguiar times, to be fixed by public notice, and 
shall furnish suflicljent accommodation for the transportation 
of all such passengers and property as shall within a rea- 
sonable time previous thereto offer or be offered for transpor- 
tation at the place of starting, and the junction of other rail 
roads, and at sidings and stopping places established for re 
ceiving and discharging way passengers and freights, and 
shall take, transport, and discharge such passengers and 
property at, from, and to such places on the due payment 
of the tolls, freight, or fare lega:iy authorized therefor.” 

“Art. 4496 (4227). In case of the refusal by such corpo- 
ration or their agents so to take and transport any passen- 
ger or property, or to deliver the same, or either ot them, at 
the regular appointed time, such corporation shall pay to 
the party uggrieved all damages which shall be sustained 
thereby, with costs of suit, and in case of the transportation 
ot property, shall in addition pay to such party special dam- 
ages at the rate 5 per cent. per month upon the value of the 
same at the time of shipment for the negligent detention 
therefor beyond the time reasonably necessary for its trans- 
portation ; provided, that in all suits against such corporation 
under this law the burden of proof shall be on such corpora- 
tions to show that the delay was not negligent.” 

It may be added that some States—Louisiana and Illi- 
nois, for instance—have enacted legislation requiring 
every railway company within the state to keep at each 
station having a telegraph office a notice board on which 
shall be recorded “in hours and minutes” the amount 
of lateness of any train which is due to arrive. 

British North America.—The railway legislation of 
British Notth America naturally influences, and is in- 
fluenced by, the action of its great neighbor. As long 
ago as 1859 the Province of Canada enacted (Railways, 
ce, 66 of 1859) that 

“The trains shail start and run at regular hours, to be 
fixed by public notice. : : 

“he party aggrieved by any neglect or refusal in the 
premises shall have an action therefor against the com- 
pany.” 

Since that date the Province of Quebec (in 1888) 
and Newfoundland (Consolidated Statutes No. 382, Second 
Series) have adopted the words given above, adding to 
them “from which action the company shall not be re- 
lieved by any notice, condition, or declaration if the 
damage arises from any negligence or omission of the 
company or its servants.” Ontario in 1897, and British 
Columbia in the same year (61 Vict., c. 163) enacted 
the same law, with the further addition of the words 
“or misconduct” after “omission.” Finally, the Railway 
Act of the Dominion of Canada (c, 29 of 1888, s. 246) 
is in the same form as that of Quebec and Newfound- 
land, as far as paragraph 2 is concerned, but paragra,.. 
1 is modified to read: “All regular trains shall be started 
and run as near as practicable at regular hours fixed by 
public notice.” 

Other Colonics.—With one exception, to be noticed 
presently, no other colonial legislature appears to have 
dealt with the question of railway punctuality. Nor 
does the Indian Railway Act LX. of 1890 make any 
mention of the subject. I assume, therefore, that the 
railways in Australasia and South Africa, which are 
practically all in Government hands, and also the Indian 
railways, carry passengers subject to the ordinary Com- 
mon Law liability. 

Trinidad.—The exception is Trinidad, which in the 
Act. No. 6 of 1899 (Railways, s. 32) makes special pro- 
vision as to the liability of the Government, as owner of 
railways, to actions for damages in the following words: 

“Every person who sustains loss, damage, or injury by rea- 
son of any illegal, negligent, unauthorized, or improper act, 
omission, neglect, or default of any officer employed upon a 
railway administered or controlled by the Government of this 
Colony, or by reason of any breach of contract by any such 
oflicer or by the Government, may obtain such damages or 
other relief as he may be by law entitled by action. .  . . 
Damages : shall be paid from the Colonial Treas- 


ury. 

Gormany.—In sharp contrast to Trinidad on the sub- 
ject of punctuality is the law of the German Empire. The 
legislation on the subject is contained in the Railway 
Traffic Regulations (Hisenbahnverkehrsordnung), to 
which the Commercial Code has given statutory force, 
and which apply to such private railways as still exist, 
as well as to the State railways, throughout the Empire. 
The Regulations (III. s. 26) lay down: 


(1) ‘That late arrival or departure, or even cancelling of 
trains, gives no foundation for damages against the railway ; 

(2) That where a connection is missed, the passenger, if 
he returns home directly, is entitled to have the fare both 
ways refunded to him. 

(3) That if an advertised train does not start at all, or 
only runs part of its journey, a passenger is entitled either 
to have his fare for the distance not traveled repaid to him, 
or to be carried forward to his destination by the next train 
over the same road, or by any other route belonging to the 
same railway which is not more than 25 per cent. longer, 
provided that there is room in the train and that it is adver- 
tised to stop at the station for which he is booked ; 

(4) That if from physical causes or for other reasons traf- 
fic over a section of line is interrupted, communication by 





other means of conveyance is to be established across the 
gap as far as possible, but that the cost of such conveyance, 
less deduction for that portion of the railway ticket not used, 
is to be paid by the passenger to the railway ; 

(5) That with the approval of the national authorities 
and the consent of the Imperial Railway Office, the railway 
administrations may agree to grant further concessions to 
the public in this matter; and 

(6) ‘That interruptions of service and delays of trains are 
to be immediately notified to the public by being posted in an 
easily accessible place in a clearly recognizable manner. 


Austro-Hungary, Denmark, and Switzerland.—The law 
in Austro-Hungary and in Denmark—in the latter case 
only as far as lines owned or worked by the State are 
concerned—is the same as in Germany. The Swiss Law 
of March 29, 1893 [Part IIL., Arts. 59, 60], corresponds 
in the main with the German law, but it adds a proviso 
that, if the failure to keep the promise of the time-table 
results from negligence or gross slackness of service, the 
passenger is entitled to claim from the railway adminis- 
tration in default damages for resulting injury. 

France.—The French law, which applies equally to 
the State railway and to the lines of the different com- 
panies, is in sharp contrast to the law of Germany. Time- 
tables have to be approved by the Ministry, and when so 
approved they become binding upon the railway, and 
form the basis (unalterable by the company or even by 
agreement between the company and the intending pas- 
sengers) of the contract of carriage. If the contract is 
not fulfilled, the passenger has, ipso facto, a claim to 
damages, provided damage is caused, for the mere fact 
of latehess, without more, is not a ground to recover. 
Further, the rules as to remoteness of damage seem to 
be not unlike our own. ‘The responsibility of the railway 
for punctuality extends to excursion as well as ordinary 
trains, and notice that a connection cannot be made will 
not prevent a passenger from recovering damages for 
the failure to make it. And though a company might 
successfully plead force majeure as justification for not 
running a train, if it has chosen to issue tickets for that 
train, it must take the consequences. Force majeure, it 
should: be noted, is something wider than “the act of 
God and the King’s enemies.” and has been held to in- 
clude a sudden inrush at all the stations along a line of 
soldiers returning from furlough. Accidents, however, 
are not force majeure, except they occur without negli- 
gence on the part of the company or its servants. 

Belgium—tThe Belgian law (Titre VITIbis. of 1891) 
appears to occupy a position intermediate between France 
and Germany. Broadly the carrier is responsible for the 
safe and punctual arrival of passengers unless he can 
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prove that the accident or delay did not arise through 
his negligence. This responsibility, so far as accidents 
are concerned, railway administrations are not permitted 
to limit or reduce; but they may limit it by regulations 
having the force of law, and do, in fact, always so limit 
it, in the matter of punctuality. In effect the regulations 
provide that the responsibility of the railway for punc- 
tuality shall not extend beyond an obligation to repay the 
price of the ticket, and even this obligation is excluded 
in the case of excursion, season, and other cheap tickets. 
In practice I understand that the railway administration 
repays to passengers at ordinary fares the price of their 
tickets in all cases of delay not caused by cas fortuit or 
force majeure. But the Belgian passenger to whom punc- 
tual arrival is of real consequence can at a trifling ex- 
pense insure himself against loss from unpunctuality, 
provided he takes the precaution to carry his luggage 
with him. For baggage is in practice, though not ap- 
parently of legal necessity, treated as in the same cate- 
gory as merchandise, in reference to which—by a system 
common on the Continent—an interest in the delivery 
(interet de livraison) can be insured at a cost of one-fifth 
per cent. on the declared value of the interest. A com- 
mercial traveler or an actor accordingly, when he sets 
out to catch a market or give a performance, spends a 
frane in insurance of his baggage, and if his train is late, 
not only gets back his fare, but receives £20 as solatium 
for loss of business. It may be added that, when the law 
of 1891 was before the chamber, several deputies, an ex- 
Minister of Railways among them, urged that belated 
passengers should be given rights to damages as extensive 
as in France, but the Chamber hesitated to expose the 
State railways to the risk of having to pay the very 
heavy compensation which might—so said M. Van dem 
Peerboom, the then Minister of Railways—be involved, 
if at any time traffic was disorganized on the occasion of 
fétes or public holidays. 

Reflections Suggested by Review of Subject—Two in- 
teresting questions of principle seem to be brought out 
by this review of the law of the different countries: 

(1) Ought railway administrations to be permitted 
to limit, either by (a) notice or (b) special contract in 
writing, their Common Law liability to their passengers? 

(2) Is it in the public interest that the Government, 
acting as carrier, should expressively assume, as in Trin- 
idad, the ordinary carrier’s liability? Or, to put the 
question the other way round, is the statutory position 
of our English post office, which, while acting as a com- 
mon carrier on a great scale, is expressly exempted from 
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all legal liability, even for gross negligence, defensible on 
the grounds of public interest? Or is it not rather a 
mere survival from pre-democratic days, when the post- 
office was avowedly an instrument of royal prerogative, 
worked with the express object of exacting from the 
people the revenue of a monopoly? 








-Some Chimney Performances. 


BY W. W. CHRISTIE. 


A chimney 251 ft. high with a flue 13 ft. diam. at the 
top, and 21 ft. 10 in. diam, at the bottom, tested at 
three-quarters of its capacity had a temperature of flue 
of 490 deg. F. and a draught of 1% inches of water. 

A steel chimney 160 ft. high, with flue 5 ft. 6 in. 
diam. used with an Edgar boiler 1,000 h.p. (rated) hav- 
ing 80 sq. ft. of grate surface with large amount of 


air space, furnishes draft to burn with ease: 38 to 40° 


Ibs. of good coal per sq. ft. of grate per hour; also 42 
lbs. of poor semi bit. coal per sq. ft. of grate per hour. 
The boiler has developed 1,039 h.p. (A. S. M. E.). W. 
W. C.’s Formula gives 1,039 h.p. as the capacity of this 
chimney. 

A brick chimney 150 ft. high, with an octagonal flue 
of 2,650 sq. in. area, or 18.40 sq. ft. furnished draft for 
the burning of 3,600 lbs.. of coal per hour, h.p. developed 
900. 

Temperature of gases, 575 deg. Fahr. 

Draft, in inches of water, 1 inch. 

A brick chimney 100 ft. high, with a square flue, 35 
in. square furnished draught for the burning of 672 lbs. 
of dry coal per hour; out-door temperature, 40.5 deg. F.; 
chimney flue temperature, 400 deg. F’.; draft, in inches 
of water, 0.88. 

A brick chimney 150 ft. high, having a round flue, 6 
tt. in dia., gave a draft of 0.7 in. of water, with flue 
gases at 700 deg. F.; temperature of outer air, 95 deg. F. 

The chimney of the Toronto Railway Co.’s plant 250 
ft. high, flue 12 ft. inside dia. gave draft at the base as 
follows: 

Temp. of gases............-.- 293deg. F. 607 deg. F. 
Draught in inches of water.... 0.83 1.16 

Ninety-seven sq. ft. of grate connected to a chimney 97 

ft. high with flue 3% ft. sq. works perfectly. By adding 











another boiler no more water is evaporated. West Vir- 
UNLINED STEEL CHIMNEY. 
Draught. 
Fahrenheit, Centigrade, Inches 
degrees degrees. of water. 
esaheieees 388.4—402.8 198—206 0.543—0.572 
ati ene 4.0—395.6 190—202 0.414—0.440 
reget % 368.6—379.4 187—193 0.3812—0.334 
aehom 354,.2—370.4 179—188 0.168—0.216 
view eae 314.6—345.2 157—174 0.086—0.122 








ginia coal burns good with .3 in. draft, other kinds re- 
quire .6 in. 

Rate of combustion best for Illinois coal is 25 to 28 
lbs. per sq. ft. of grate per hour. 

Effect of height above the grate on the temperature of 
the gases, from test made on a 8 ft. by 100 ft. unlined 
steel chimney is given above. At the time of the test 19.8 
Ibs. of coal per sq. ft. of grate area of 25.9 sq. ft. were 
being burned, total 513 Ibs. per hour. 





An Adjustment. 


Facts, it has been asserted upon excellent authority, 
are facts; but the railroad claim agent does not, as a 
rule, accept the assertion as final, however seriously the 
general public may consider it. His profession is of a 
nature to induce skepticism in regard to human honesty, 
and he usually conducts himself upon the theory that no 
fact is a fact except money in hand and a voucher duly 
signed, which is business and not to be lightly criticized. 
Still, even a claim agent is not entirely devoid of senti- 
ment. 4 
Accommodation train No. 201, on its way down the 
Goose Creek branch one afternoon with seven loaded 
refrigerator cars and a string of boxes, aside from the 
two coaches, killed a white mare on the long bridge which 
crosses the creek at the foot of the steep grade known 
locally as Rush’s Hill. What the animal was doing on 
the bridge was a question, but it was inferred by the 
more credulous of the trainmen that owing to a dimness 
of sight and a weakness of mentality incidental to old‘age 
and poor nourishment she had gone there to eat grass. 
At any rate, the train, too heavy to be stopped on the 
hill, despatched her soul to horse heaven in the twinkling 
of an eye, and the next morning Daniel Cutter, claim 
agent, came up on No. 12 to adjust the damages. 

Daniel Cutter believed, and the belief is shared, I 
think, by others of his profession, that no time is so well 
adapted to the adjustment of damages as the immediate 
present, and he called upon Jeremiah Rush before that 
gentleman had finished his regular morning repast of 
flapjacks and red ham. 

“Howdy?” said Mr. Rush, cordially, his mouth full of 
ham-soaked flapjack, in response to Mr. Cutter’s greeting. 
“Come up to see about that mare of mine your train 
killed yesterday, I s’pose?” 

The claim agent nodded. 


“Blazin’ early, ain’t you? I reckoned I’d go to town 
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before talkin’ the matter over. I’ve got a little business 
to transac’ that won’t keep this hot weather.” 

“I don’t think you’d gain anything by consulting a 
lawyer,” said Mr. Cutter, affably. ‘We'll have no trouble 
in reaching a satisfactory agreement. You know what 
the mare was worth, don’t you?” 

Mr. Rush closed one eye, contemplating the fly-specked 
rafters from the other. “Well,” he replied slowly, ‘‘she 
was a fine animal. One liken to her as two peas sold 
down to Oelman’s sale the other day for a hundred dol- 
lars. Didn’t she, ’Viry?”’ 

The girl addressed—rather a pretty girl she was— 
raised her eyes from the greasy griddle and grunted. 

“And I reckon my mare was worth as much as his’n. 
We've got more horses than we need, and I’d have sold 
her long ago if it hadn’t been that my wife set such a 
heap by her when she was alive. ‘Don’t never sell Rhody,’ 
she said to me when the last sickness was on her, and I 
promised I wouldn’t. My heart went near broke when I 
went down to the bridge last night and found her man- 
gled remains, and ’Viry here—’Viry she took on fearful. 
Didn’t you, ’Viry?’ 

“No, I didn’t,” snapped the girl. 

Mr. Rush winked gravely at the claim agent, wiped 
his mouth upon the back of his hand, rose from the 
table and stepped out of doors, the other following. 

“’Viry’s wantin’ to get married,” he announced when 
they were at a considerable distance from the shanty-like 
dwelling. “She’s houndin’ me nigh to distraction to 
buy her some new duds, and ’cause I don’t shell out like 
‘a millionaire she feels hurt. I’d like to know who’s got 
the most reason for feelin’ hurt, her or me. What in 
blue blazes I’d do if she left me I don’t know. She’s all 
I’ve got.” 

“O, you’d do well enough,” said the claim agent, cheer- 
fully. ‘Anyway, you can’t hope to sidetrack a case of 
young love; it’s contrary to all regulations. Old freight- 
handlers like you and myself must give up the right of 
way, and the less we groan about it the better it is for 
all concerned. When is your daughter to be married?” 

“When she gets somethin’ to wear and a new lace cur- 
tain and some other foolishnesses for the front room win- 
dow. Ben Driggs, the feller she wants to hitch with, has 
got enough property to buy me out a dozen times over, 
and he could afford to tog her up for the weddin’ like 
the Queen of Sheby, but I won’t have him to do it. She 
don’t want him to neither. She’s got my family pride. 
I say to her that we’ll strike somethin’ some day that'll 
give us enough money all in a lump to enable her to 
gratify her ambitions; we’ve got to be patient, that’s all; 
Rome wa’n’t built in a day, nor in six weeks neither. 
And last night when we found the mare was killed she 
says to me, ‘O, paw, now you'll get damages from the 
railroad company, and you'll give me the money, won’t 
you” She had her arms round my neck, and her lips 
stuck to my cheek, and dang it all, I couldn’t say no to 
her. I wasn’t goin’ to town to see a lawyer about gettin’ 
damages; I was goin’ to see about not gettin’ ’°em. And 
say, see here, a 

He glanced over his shoulder towards the house and 
lowered his voice. 

“If you shouldn’t see fit to allow anything for the 
old mare I wouldn’t feel so bad but what I could stand 
it. I was away from home yesterday or the mare 
wouldn’t have been browsin’ round the track.” 

“The mare wasn’t browsing around the track,” said 
Mr. Cutter shortly. 

“Hey?” 

“TI said the mare wasn’t browsing around the track. 
She was driven directly from that pasture behind your 
house to the bridge, and left there. How do I know? 
Well. there’s red clover, half masticated, in her mouth, 
and there’s not a sprig of red clover anywhere in sight, 
except in your pasture. Furthermore, planks were placed 
across the sleepers of the bridge for her to walk on; 
there isn’t a hoofmark to be seen, except at the point 
where she was killed. It’s a plain case of humbug.” 

“Well, I'll be hornswoggled!” Mr. Rush looked admir- 
ingly at the claim agent, then burst into a loud laugh. 
“It’s that girl,” he chuckled. “She figgered it all out in 
her own little head, even to sendin’ me off on a fool’s 
errand to take some medicine to her Aunt Jane, who 
hadn’t thought of bein’ sick. But you’re too smooth for 
her! Not a cent ’ll she get! She won’t leave her poor 
old dad, not yet awhile!” 

He slapped his thigh in the exuberance of his delight, 
and laughed again until the tears coursed down his face. 

“I’m not so sure,’ Mr. Cutter’s tone was softer than 
was its wont, and his glance rested for a moment upon 
the house where the girl was “that the evidence is of a 
sort exactly to convince a jury. I’m not so sure—” 

“There ain’t goin’ to be no jury,” interrupted Mr. 
Rush with sudden gravity. 

“That it wouldn’t be better to allow you a reasonable 
claim for the mare,” continued Mr. Cutter, ignoring the 
interruption; “say eleven dollars.” 

He drew a blank voucher from his pocket and rapidly 
filled it in. 

“Sign that, please,” he said. 

Mr. Rush’s jaw dropped, but he affixed his name to the 
paper and reluctantly took the money handed him. 

“I’m sorry we killed your mare, Rush,” said the claim 
agent pleasantly, “and I’m grateful to you for the cour- 
tesy with which you have met me in the premises. Give 
your daughter my best wishes. Good-bye.” 

And before the other could frame a suitable reply he 





was well upon his way towards the railway where two 


men with a handcar awaited him. 
Davin H. TALMADGE. 


TECHNICAL. 


Manufacturing and Business. 
The Eclipse Co. has opened aa office at No, 303 Dear- 
born street, Chicago, in charge of Mr. E. B. Pickhardt. 
The company has a full line of pneumatic tools, includ- 
ing pneumatic hammers, rock drills and air compressors, 
high-speed engines, gas and oil engines, belting, packing, 
hose and other supplies. 

The Waycott-Andrews Supply Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
opened its shop to make the “Damascus” brake-beam, 
having severed all connections with the Monarch Brake 
Beam Co., of Detroit, Mich. The “Damascus” brake- 
beam is intended especially for heavy service requiring a 
strong metal beam and is being received favorably by 
railroads. 

Iron and Steel. 
J. W. Waterman, Chief Engineer of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Co. has resigned to accept a similar position 
with the Clergue Company, at Sault Ste. Marie. 

David Baker, heretofore Superintendent of the blast 
furnaces of the South Works, Illinois Steel Co., is now 
General Superintendent of the Dominion Iron & Steel 
Co., Sydney, Cape Breton. 

The Hartman Manufacturing Co., of New Castle, Pa., 
has been incorporated in Pennsylvania with a capital of 
$2,500,000. The company will build an open-hearth 
steel furnace, rod and wire mills, wire fencing 
and wire mat works. The rod mill will have a 
daily output of 350 tons, and 5,000 kegs of nails per day 
will be made. Among the stockholders are: Frank Um- 
stead and William L. Keifer, of New York, and Thomas 
Morehead, of New Castle. Mr. Umstead is President and 
William Keifer Secretary. 

‘George Swift, Assistant Treasurer of the Lake Superior 
Consolidated Iron Mines, has been appointed to the same 
position for the entire ore interests of the United States 
Steel Corporation, with headquarters at Duluth. H. J. 
Wessinger, Superintendent of the Sauntry mine, and 
formerly master mechanic of the Minnesota Iron Com- 
pany, has been appointed Mechanical Engineer for the 
United States Steel, with headquarters at Duluth, and 
Frank Drake, of Iron Woed, formerly with the Norrie 
mine, has been appointed Mining Engineer for the United 
States Steel, with headquarters at Duluth. 

Filtration Plant for Pittsburgh. 
Public Works Director E. M. Bigelow has announced the 
appointment of Morris Knowles, lately filtration en- 
gineer in Philadelphia, to the position of resident filtra- 
tion engineer of Pittsburgh, made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of William F. Milley. Allen IIazen has been ap- 
pointed consulting engineer. 

In connection with the appointment, Mr. Bigelow an- 
nounced that plans for the filtration plant will be made 
at once and that as soon as they are completed the work 
will be advertised and contracts let. 


Compressed Air Cars. 

The Compressed Air Company has recently turned out at 
Rome Locomotive Works a new motor car which has 
been put into service on the Rome City Railway. The 
cylinders are larger than those which have been used 
heretofore and yet the motor uses less air. On its in- 
itial trip 600 Ibs. of air pressure was used in running 
four miles where heretofore 1,000 Ibs. has been used for 
the same run. This was hauling a trail car and stops 
were made to pick up passengers at almost every cross- 
ing. Other cars of the same design are building. 


Grade Crossings in Philadelphia. 

Work has recently been begun on abolishing a number of 
grade crossings on the Chestnut Hill & Germantown 
Branch of the P. & R. in Philadelphia. Ryan & Kelly, 
of that city, are doing the work. The cost of the entire 
work will be $140,000, half to be paid by the city and 
half by the railroad. Contracts for abolishing other 
grade crossings along this branch of the Reading are 
contemplated. There are 13 such crossings between 
Wayne Junction and Chestnut Hill. 

No appropriation has been made for the abolishment of 
grade crossings on Ninth street, from the Reading .Ter- 
minal to Broad street, nor on the Richmond Branch 
of the P. & R. Ry., and the plans are not completed. 


Improved Swing Saw. 

The illustration shows the Fay & Egan latest design of 
swing saw. Among the features which make it superior 
in range of work and workman- 
ship are the patent adjustable 
balance weight and the way it is 
attached. This helps the oper- 
ator both ways, and when the 
cut is finished swings the saw 
clear off the lumber without ef- 
fort on his part. The frame 
swinging on the outside of the 
boxes, with the countershaft in- 
side, insures good execution and 
freedom from wear and from 
getting out of line, as it swings 
not on the countershaft, but on 
the boxes of the hanger. The 
steel mandrel is fitted with an 
expansion device to fit blades 
with different holes and the pat- 
ent shield on the saw prevents accidents. The frame of 
the machine being broad at the base insures great ac- 
curacy. 
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American Russia Iron. 

The following note relating to the history of the produc- 
tion of planished sheet iron in this country appeared in 
press despatches from McKeesport last week : “The Wood 
mills are the oldest iron and steel plant in the Mononga- 
hela Valley, outside of Pittsburgh. They were started 
by W. Dewees Wood in 1851. At that time Mr. Wood 
Was experimenting on the manufacture of patent planished 
sheet iron. After several years of struggle and disap- 
pointment he succeeded in making a sheet iron that would 
withstand the action of the weather, and it is known the 
world over as imitation Russia iron. The product was 
almost exclusively used in the manufacture of locomotive 
boiler jackets, stove pipes, ete., and is readily distin- 
guished by its shiny black appearance from common iron. 
It withstands the action of the weather to a great extent 
and for this reason was desirable for many purposes.” 
These mills; in which McKeesport had a just pride and a 
substantial factor of prosperity, have been ordered dis- 
mantled and removed, because of the hostile attitude of a 
large part of the community and the anarchistic utter- 
ances of McKeesport’s Mayor. 

Production of Rails in the United States in 1900, 
The American Iron & Steel Association has completed its 
collection of the statistics of the production of all kinds 
of rails in the United States in 1900. In March last the 
production of Bessemer steel rails by the producers of 
Bessemer steel ingots in 1900 was given as amounting 
to 2,361,921 gross tons. To this total must now be added 
21,735 tons of Bessemer rails made in the same year 
from purchased blooms and re-rolled and renewed Bes- 
semer rails, making a grand total for the year of 2,383,- 
654 tons of Bessemer rails. In the same year there was 
made the largest quantity of open-hearth rails in recent 
years, 1,833 tons, and the smallest quantity of iron rails 
ever recorded, 695 tons, which, added to the Bessemer 
rails above given, make the total production of rails in 
1900 amount to 2,385,682 tons, the largest production 
ever attained in one year. 

The table gives the total production of rails in the 
United States in 1900 according to the weight of the 
rails per yard.. Included in the total production are 
101,812 tons which have been definitely reported as street 
rails. 


45 lbs. 
Under and less 85 Ibs. Total 
Kinds. 45 lbs than 85. and over. Gross tons 
Bessemer ........ 155,950 1,625,646 602,058 2,383,654 
Open hearth...... 886 GR wieeda 1,333 
MOOG s cannek ance 695 Pree. 695 
Toteli«cs. 2° 1GC08 1,626,093 602,058 2,385,682 


The total production of all kinds of rails in 1899 was 
2,272,700 tons, of which 133,836 tons weighed less than 
45 pounds to the yard, 1,559,340 tons weighed 45 pounds, 
and less than 85 pounds, and 579,524 tons weighed 85 
pounds and over S85 pounds. The street rails made in 
1S99 amounted to 154,246 tons.—I'he Bulletin. 
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Traffic Notes. 

The Pere Marquette Railroad GCompany’s new car ferry 

“Number 17,” built by the Globe Iron Works, at Cleve- 
land, was launched Aug. 15 and will carry her first load 
from Ludington to Manitowoc, Aug. 17. This vessel is 
350 ft. over all with 56-ft. beam, with four tracks run- 
ning her entire length. 
_ Mr. Darius Miller, the Second Vice-President of the 
Great Northern, is to be made Vice-President of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy also, and has established his 
office in Chicago, where he will have control of the traf- 
fic of both of these roads, as well as that of the North- 
ern Pacific, his position being similar to that of Mr. 
Stubbs, of the Union and Central Pacific roads. 

The State Railroad Commissioners of Texas, on Aug. 
8, ordered a reduction in the rates for transportation of 
crude petroleum amounting to about 20 per cent. A 
carload weighing 80 tons, from Beaumont to Dallas, will 
now cost $48, as compared with $60 heretofore. It is 
said that the rate to Austin is reduced sufliciently to 
enable all the state’s institutions in that city to sub- 
stitute oil for coal as fuel for steam engines. 

According to the T’opeka Herald the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe will hereafter settle small claims for loss or 
damage to freight, as well as claims for overcharge, with- 
out waiting to send the papers through all of the offices 
which must approve them. This change has been intro- 
duced, it is said, by Mr. W. J. Healy, Auditor of Freight 
Receipts. The rule applies to all claims amounting to 
$50 or less. This will, no doubt, do away with a great 
amount of red-tape and delay, to the great relief of the 
road’s customers, and Mr. Healy is to be congratulated 
on such a progressive move; the only possible criticism 
that could be offered would be that the idea is about 25 
years behind time. 


Limit of Speed on Railroads. 

This subject is discussed in the Organ by Mr. R. Peter- 
sen. The speed over curves on German main lines is lim- 
ited according to the radius, being 31 miles an hour for a 
660-ft. curve, 40 miles for a 1,320-ft. curve, and 53 miles 
for a curve of half a mile radius. Even although a tran- 
sition curve is used, the impossibility of keeping up the 
line necessitates reduction from the theoretically possible 
speed. Irregularities in the iine of the rails cause lateral 
impacts on the train, the intensity of which varies as the 
square of the speed; if, for example, the running is to 
be as easy at 124 miles per hour as it is at 44 miles per 
hour, the rails would require to be laid with such accu- 
racy as not to deviate more from their correct position 
than one-eighth of what is now considéred unavoidable. 
The author believes this degree of accuracy impossible of 
attainment unless the rails are fixed to a solid foundation 
of masonry or ironwork. At 124 miles per hour also the 
very least radius would require to be 3,300 ft., and this 
in hilly and mountainous country is not attainable. 


Education of Railroad Boys in France. 
In 1882 the directors of the Northern Railroad of 


France founded a school for the benefit exclusively of the 
sons of their workmen. The number of pupils is fixed at 
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about 45, and the length of the course is three years. No 
fees are charged, and the books, tools, etc., are given free. 
Entrance examinations are held every year under the 
supervision of the Chief Engineer, and the competitors 
must be between 13 years and 15 years of age. The fol- 
lowing subjects are taught: The French language, geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, geometry, physics, chemistry, materials 
used in the construction of engines, the various parts of 
engines, and drawing. The pupils also have a practical 
training in handling tools, in all the processes of the 
forge and smith’s shop, and in the construction of the 
parts of a locomotive. Three hundred and four pupils 
have passed through the school, and most of those who 
have obtained the certificate, namely, 215, have been ad- 
mitted into the service of the company. Some have en- 
tered the service of private firms, but if they ever wish to 
enter the company’s service they are given the preferente 
over all others, 


The Railroads of England. 

The length of four-track railroad in the United King- 
dom on the: 31st of December last was 729 miles, out of 
a total of 21,855 miles of line open for traffic. The larg- 
est amount of four-track line is on the London & North 
Western, 197 miles. Other prominent companies have: 


Midland, 186 miles; Great Northern, 84 miles; Great 
Western, 81 miles; North Eastern, 48 miles; Great 


Eastern, 22 miles; Great Central, 18 miles. The length 
of three-track railroad in the United Kingdom is 169 
miles, and of double-track 8,607. 

Of the 21,855 miles of railroad in the United Kingdom 
18,541 miles is of the standard gage. There are 11 gages 
in all, including 50 miles of 23% in.; 419 miles of 3 ft.: 
and 2,764 miles of 5 ft. 3 in. This last is the standard 
gage in Ireland. Besides this the Board of Trade reports 
*% miles of track on the seashore at Brighton with a 
gage of 18 ft.. and there is also the Listowel & Bally- 
bunion in Treland, which has no gage at all. being a 
“monorail.” 


The Buzzing of the Bell Buttons. 

“That isn’t any joke about thirsty passengers falling 
over each other to reach the bell buttons in the Pullman 
cars when the trains cross from South Carolina into North 
Carolina,” said a traveling man yesterday. “The Pull- 
man Company is the only liquor-selling concern that 
observes the dispensary law in this State, and I have 
found to my great sorrow that it was not possible to buy 
a drink until the train had passed out of South Carolina. 
On the train the other day en route to Asheville we got 
the tip that we were in sight of the line, and just as we 
hit it the bells began to buzz and hum, and like a flash 
the porters came out with the best of beverages. . . .” 

Charleston News and Courier. 


The Man With the Hoe—A Current Event. 


The power for the St. Paul (Minn.) lights is supplied 
from Apple River Falls, some 27 miles away, in the 
State of Wisconsin. and the electric transmission line 
is operated at 25,000 volts. crossing the St. Croix River 
on the Wisconsin Central Railroad bridge. The six wires 
are supported on 8-in. x 8-in. oak beams, extending out 16 
ft. from the south side of the structure, at the level of the 
track, each wire being 18 in. from its neighbor, and over 
12 in, above the supporting arm below. In June and July 
of each year that section is visited by large numbers of 
a pale green diptherous insect familiarly known as the 
“shad-fly.” A large portion of the power transmitted is 
utilized as direct current, through the medium of six- 
phase rotary converters, and when one evening about 8 
o'clock, the converters went “out of step,” thereby para- 
lvzing the whole system, the attention of the operators 
at the generating station was at once directed to the St. 
Croix bridge, some five miles away, by a series of brilliant 
electric discharges. The line was at once cut out, and an 
emergency crew despatched to repair the supposed break- 
down. They were much puzzled upon their arrival to 
find everything in perfect order. no evidence of any short 
cireuit being visible on either wires, insulators or cross- 
arms. After some delay the current was again turned on, 
and the cause of the trouble then became apparent. for 
the flies soon gathered in such numbers on some of the 
arms that they formed a solid bridge from wire to wire. 
and the flash of each discharge. while it destroved thou- 
sands, only added fuel to the flames bv attracting addi- 
tional thousands to the spot. The shut-down lasted about 
an hour, and it was found necessary to station an at- 
tendant upon the bridge. who was provided with a wooden 
hoe attached to a long pole. with which, from time to time. 
he dislodged the insects from the cross-arms, as soon as 
thev collected in dangerous numbers. This incident is 
probably unprecedented.—Electrical World and Engineer. 


Stone Bridges on the Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is at present building a 
number of stone arches and has others in contemplation. 
The great 48-arch stone bridge at Rockville, on the 
Susauehanna River, the 10-arch bridge over the Juniata 
at Mount Union, the big stone arches planned at Latrobe, 
the new arches at Lilly, Irwin and Shafton, and the stone 
arches on all the new work on the Pittsburgh Division, 
for which plans are now being made, show that stone work 
for permanent improvements on the main line is the rule. 
For stone and brick work alone on bridges, buildings. 
retaining walls, ete.. the companv has now arranged to 
spend more than $10,000,000. The new bridge over the 
Delaware River at Trenton will also he a stone structure. 


Dry Dock for St. John, N. B. 

John Kennedy. the engineer of the Montreal Harbor 
Works. George Robertson and City Engineer Peters, of 
St. John, are considering a site for the dock to be built 
for the Imperial Dry Dock Company. Mr. Robertson is 
reported as saying that bids will be called for in a 
short time. 


. Commerce at Sault Ste. Marie for July. 
East Bound. 


1.640.825 
1,092,625 
3,351,294 


Grain, bushels 
Fe rrr eee eee 
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General merchandise, net toms. ..............-. me 
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Passengers, number 


Kast bound, net tons... sy-5-a eter abe 
Wost Hound, WSC ORS, 22 wesc crccesesccnssccees 
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4.781.072 
op a en a en 3.2 


4.091.609 


“Pennsylvania Dutch” Not to Be Spoken on the Lehigh 
Valley. 


Owing to an accident which occurred through an order 
given by a conductor in the dialect known as “Penn- 


sylvania Dutch,” which was misunderstood by the brake- 
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man, the Lehigh Valley has issued an order to all its 
train crews that conversation while on duty, whether 
social or business, must be in English. 


Trade Unions and Social Progress. 

Probably the last thing for the labor unions to admit 
would be that their influence 1s entirely reactionary. Yet 
such is the case, as can be readily shown. Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine pointed out in his “Ancient Law” that the 
most important step in the evolution of society was taken 
when a change was made from a condition of “status” 
to one of “contract.” In early times a man’s position in 
the community, his trade or calling, were fixed, and there 
was no way in which he could escape from the limita- 
tions which bound him. That was a condition of “sta- 
tus.” Then came the more highly developed stage of 
“contract.” The individual made his own bargain. He 
stood on his own feet. He was the unit. His success 
depended on his own skill and ability. The modern 
unions have tried to bring back the archaic condition 
under which the individual did not count. They have 
striven to put workmen into artificial families in which 
all share alike, the able with the incompetent, the lazy 
with the industrious. Ability is handicapped so as to 
give the other thing a chance. ‘The effort is foredoomed 
to failure. The right of the individual to get on, to 
make a bargain and keep it, cannot be interfered with.— 
New York Sun. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


The Tron is having one engine built by the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


The Plant System is having one engine built by the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


_ The Southern Missouri & Arkansas is having one en- 
gine built at the Pittsburgh works of the American Loco- 
motive Co. 


The Central of Brazil has ordered six engines from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, in addition to those referred 
to last week. 


The Hokkaido Mining & Railroad Co. (Japan) has 
asked bids on six locomotives. Prices have been sub- 
mitted by the American Locomotive Co. 


The Kiushiu (Japan) order for 12 locomotives, re- 
ferred to in newspaper reports as having been given to 
the American Locomotive Co.. was one placed with the 
Schenectady Locomotive Works before it became a part 
of the American Locomotive Co. 


The Hocking Valley has ordered five consolidation en- 
gines from the Baldwin Locomotive Works for February. 
1902. delivery. They will weigh 139,000 Ibs., with 127.- 
000 Ibs. on the driving wheels and have Belpaire boilers 
with a working steam pressure of 180 lbs., and 240 tubes 
2 in. in diam. and 15 ft. 10 in. long: fire-hoxes. 108 in. 
long and 41 in. wide, and a tender canacity for 5.000 gals. 
of water and eight tons of coal. The snecifications call 
for Buckeye couplers, Ohio iniectors, Coale safety valves. 
Leach sanding devices and Michigan lubricators. 


CAR BUILDING. 


The Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern is asking bids on 
500 coal cars. 


The Robsonia Tron Co. has ordered 10 freight cars from 
the Laconia Car Co. 

The Chicavo & Western Indiana is asking bids on 250 
gondola and 50 box cars. 


The Atchison, Toneka & Santa Fe is reported in the 
market for 500 refrigerator cars. 


The Queen & Crescent has ordered one mail car from 
the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Teras Pacific will build 
50 stock cars at its shops at Ludlow. 


The Mexican has ordered four cars for passenger ser- 
vice from the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. 


The P. & C. Grayson Co. is having 10 cars built by the 
Milton works of the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The McCaw Mfg. Co. is having 10 cars built at the 
Milton works of the American Car & Foundry Co. 


_ The Kansas City. Fort Scott & Memnhis has ordered 
200 coal cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Aurora. Elgin & Chicago (Electric) has ordered 
30 cars from the G. C. Kuhlman Co., of Cleveland. O. 


The Beloit, Delavan Lake & Janesville (Electric) has 
ordered six cars from the Niles Car Co., of Niles, Ohio. 


The Cold Blast Transportation Co. has ordered 100 
refrigerator cars from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


The Michigan Chemical Co. has ordered 10 freight cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co., to be built at 
Milton, 


The Bangor & Aroostook has ordered 16 cars for pas- 
senger service from the American Car & Foundry Co. 
They will be built at Wilmington. 


H. M. MeIntosh. 502 Great Northern Building, Chi- 
eago, has ordered 250 freight cars from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. They will be built at Chicago. 


The Pressed Stecl Car Co., last week, shinped to Dur- 
han, Natal, South Africa, for the Zululand R. R.. 10 flat 
ears of 60, Ibs. canacity and measuring 32 ft. long, 
8 ft. wide and 38 ft. 34% in. high. This is the third ship- 
ment of cars to South Africa made by this company dur- 
ing the past six months. 


The Chicago & Alton. as noted Aug, 2, has ordered two 
chair ears from the Pullman Co. These cars will be 70 
ft. long over end sills, 77 ft. 11% in. long over platforms 
and 10 ft. 414 in. wide over all, have wide vestibules, 
and weigh ahout 110.000 Ibs. The special equipment in- 
cludes: Westinghouse high-speed air-brakes, National hol- 
low bhrake-heams. National couplers and draft rigging. 
Standard steel platforms, Forsyth curtain fixtures and 
Pantasote curtains. They will be lighted by Pintsch gas. 


BRIDGE BUILDING. 


ANN Arpor, Micu.—Plans have heen filed by the De- 
troit & Chicago Traction Co. with the Commissioner of 
Railroads for its proposed overhead crossing with the 
tracks of the Michigan Central in this city. The strue- 
ture will be a steel truss with a principal span 165 ft. 


BirMINGHAM, ALA.—The Board of Revenue of Jef- 


ferson County, of which A. J. Tarrant, of Birmingham, 
is Chairman, has decided to build an iron bridge across 
Village Creek. Bids will be asked in a few days. 


CHEYENNE, Wy0.—The Union Pacific will build a steel 
bridge over Crow Creek, replacing the present structure. 
A subway will also be enlarged. 


CLEVELAND, Onto.—We are told that bids will prob- 
ably be yyanted on the 15th of the coming month for the 
bridge work on the Findlay & Southern Ry. R. Rosen- 
stock, Chief Engineer. (July 26, p. 539.) 


CONNELLSVILLE, Pa.—The Pittsburgh, McKeesport & 
Connellsville Ry. will shortly -be in the market for a 
great many bridges, and will, in a couple of weeks, be in 
a position to give information to respective bidders. Full 
information may be had from A. I. ‘Totten, Superintendent 
of Construction, Connellsville, Pa. 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK.—The Ministry for Public 
Works wants tenders for building a bridge over the 
Fjord of Mariager by Hadsund and the road and railroad 
connections thereto. Bids close Oct. 1. Further particu- 
lars can be obtained from the Statsbaneaulaegenes Kon- 
tor, Reventlowsgade 10, Copenhagen B. 


Ecorse, Micu.—An election was held in Ecorse and 
Springwells townships, on Aug. 14, to vote on an issue 
of $19,000 bonds for the draw-bridge proposed over River 
Rouge at Dix Road. 


FREDERICK, Mp.—Bids are wanted, Aug. 20, for an 
iron and steel bridge over Catoctin River at Ringgold’s 
Ford. Address William H. Horman; President County 
Commission. 

GREENBORO, GA.—An iron bridge is proposed over 
Oconee River on the Public Road by Green County. 
Nothing is decided. 


GREENWOOD, PA.—The Osborn Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has estimated the cost of an overhead bridge 
at Green street at $64,000. 


Hotyoke, Mass.—-The City Council is authorized to 
extend Jackson avenue over the B. & M. tracks. A bridge 
is also needed over the Second level canal. 


KANSAS Crry, Mo.—-Waddel & Hedrick are making 
plans for the Benton Boulevard bridge, and it is expected 
bids will be wanted soon. The Council has appropriated 
86,000, which is available to begin the work. The total 
cost is $24,000. 

LA Moure, N. DAk.—Bids are wanted, Sept. 3, for 
two combination or steel bridges over James River, one 
75 ft., the other 126 ft. C. J. Allister, County Auditor. 


. 

Miptanp, Micu.—-The Commissioners of Greendale 
Township and Midland County are considering building 
a 120-ft. steel bridge over Chippewa River. G. L. Layen, 
Chairman, 

PASADENA, CAL.—A bridge will be needed on the new 
road between this city and Los Angeles. 


PirrsBURGH, PA.—A local report recently said that 
the Wabash R. R. is considering building a bridge over 
the Allegheny River to connect with the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh, and enter Pittsburgh. 

Prescott, ArRiz.—Five bridges on the Santa Fe, Pres- 
cott & Phoenix are reported washed out by the heavy 
rains. 

Quincy, Mass.—The Harbor Commissioners gave a 
hearing last week upon the petition of the Norfolk 
County Commissioners for leave to rebuild the bridge 
over the Fore River at Quincy, and to replace the present 
structure with a steel bridge. The work ‘is estimated 
to cost $100,000. 


RuTLANpD, Vi1.—Bids are wanted, on the 19th, for a 
steel truss bridge to replace Ripley bridge. H. B. Whit- 
tier, Purchasing Agent. 

St. CLAIRVILLE, Onto.—Bids, with plans, ete., are 
wanted, Aug. 26, for a steel bridge over Wheeling Creek 
at Maynard. M. Aldridge, County Auditor. 

St. PeTerspurG, Russia.—-The city of St. Petersburg 
wants bids for g bridge over- the Neva River, near the 
Winter Palace, to replace the pontoon bridge so long in 
use at that point. Its length is 847 ft. and width 91 ft.; 
the cost is limited to 3,500,000 rubles ($1,802,500). The 
specification will be ready Sept. 1, 1901, and the bridge 
must be finished in one year from that date. There are 
now two permanent bridges over the Neva—one stone 
and one iron, about finished. 


Sautr Ste. MARIE, Micu.—The Board of Public 
Works, according to report, wants estimates for an iron 
bridge over the power canal at Bingham avenue. 


SAVANNAH, GaA.—Contracts will probably be let in 
September for the bridges over Big Satilla River and 
over Little Satilla River for the Plant system. (See June 
28, p. 472.) 

SPRINGFIELD, MaAss.—The special commission on the 
separation of grades at Leypoldt, Grove and Earle streets 
has reported. ‘Two bridges are needed. 


Tacoma, WAsH.—No agreement has yet been reached 
between the city and the Tacoma Railway & Power Co. 
over the question of dividing the expense for repairing a 
number of bridges which have been closed. 


ToLepo, On10.—R. D. Polter, Superintendent and Har- 
bor Master, will receive bids, on Sept. 3, for rebuilding 
the south abutment at Lafayette street bridge. 


Toronto, On'’t.—The Ontario Government has decided 
to build two new bridges over the Sturgeon River. One 
will be at Field and the other at the Indian Reservation. 
The Field bridge will be built first. Plans are with the 
Government Engineer at Toronto. ; 


Wasurneton, D. C.—Col. Charles J. Allen, Corps of 

Engineers, U. S: A., in charge of improvements along the 
Potomac River, has reported that the Aqueduct bridge 
neross the Potomac at Washington, which was built in 
1884-1840, should be rebuilt with new piers and abut- 
ments (except pier No. 4 recently repaired), and a new 
superstructure, all to conform to present and future re- 
quirements. Several of the masonry piers have been 
found by examination by divers to have been poorly built 
and now in bad condition, with little mortar and large 
holes. If the bridge is to be used for street cars and 
heavy traffic Col. Allen recommends that it be entirely 
rebuilt, both sub- and superstructure. 

WESTMINSTER, Mp.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners are considering building a_ steel bridge over Po- 
tapseo Falls in Big Pipe Creek. Date to receive hids is 
not decided. 

WILLIAMSPorT, PA.—Viewers have reported favorably 
on rebuilding the county bridge in Fairfield township. 
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Other Structures. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—The TennesseeCoal, Iron & Ry. 
Co., according to report will build at the steel mill of the 
Alabama Steel & Shipbuilding Co. (now building) two 
additional buildings to make cotton ties and merchant 
iron and steel in all card sizes. ‘These additions will 
cost about $200,000 and with the steel mill will consti- 
tute a continuous plant. It is also said the company will 
build additional foundry and machine shops for its own 
repairing. 


CHATTANOOGA, 'TENN.—The Southern has had drawn 
by Frank P. Milburn, of Columbia, S. C., plans for an 
addition to their freight depot on Newby street, near 
Market. 


COLLINGWoop, ONT.—The Cramp Steel Co. wants bids 
for building a dock and approaches at Collingwood, Ont. 
Plans and specifications at company’s office at 608 Tem- 
ple Building, Toronto. Bids to be sent to Collingwood. 


CoLuMBUS, OHI0O.—The Buckeye Malleable Iron «& 
Coupler Co. will build two foundry buildings on Parsons 
avenue, South End, one 140 x 720 ft. and another 100 x 
550 ft. They will be steel puildings throughout. Bids 
are not yet received. 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.—It is said that the Alan Wood 
Co. will build a steel plant on ground recently bought. 


DuLurn, MINN.—The contract for the 36-stall round- 
house for the Northern Pacific in Duluth is awarded to 
George Duks & Co., of St. Paul, at about $65,000. 


HALIFAX, N. S.—- The Board of Trade has appointed 
John F. Stairs, G. S. Campbell and W. A. Black of 
Halifax, on the commission of seven (the City Council 
appointed the other four) to negotiate with shipbuilding 
companies wishing to qualify for the $200,000 bonus 
offered for the establishment of works in that city. 


IRONVILLE, OHIO.—A 20-stall rounanouse will be built 
at this place for the Wheeling & Lake Erie. When the 
Wabash secured control of the Wheeling, an addition to 
the Ironville shops was building. It,is 200 x 130 ft., and 
was to be used as_a heavy machine repair shop and 
blacksmith shop. This is to be turned over to the car 
department. The locomotive department will have a new 
roundhouse, turntable and machine shops. Plans are 
now being prepared for these improvements. 


LEETSDALE, PA.—The Tate, Jones & Co., Inc., Empire 
Building, Pittsburgh, will build a large works near this 
place, to include machine shop, foundry and heavy plate 
iron and steel works. 


MosiILkE, ALA.—Robert C. Morris, President of the Gulf 
Coast Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., is reported as say- 
ing that the company will build this fall a shipbuilding 
plant at an Alabama port, together with a marine rail- 
way of 5,000 tons lifting capacity. The company is 
capitalized at $4,000,000. It is also announced that a 
dry dock will be built at New Orleans. The New York 
office is 31 Nassau street. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—The date for receiving bids for the 
big grain elevator for the Montreal Harbor Commission 
has been extended to Sept. 3, and for its completion to 
Aug. 1, 1902, and the deposit of $25,000 waived. The 
successful tenderer only will be required to deposit 
$25,000 as part security upon signing the contract. 
David Seath is the Secretary, with office at 57 Common 
street, Montreal, Que. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The specifications for the supple- 
mental works for the U. S. Government dry dock at Al- 
giers are with Inspector Howlett, at the Algiers dry dock 
office. Bids are wanted Aug. 31 and the work is to be 
finished in 10 months. There are five buildings, a two- 
story, 40 x 60 ft. office building; machine shop, with 
18,000 sq. ft. of floor space; blacksmith shop and foun- 
dry, 60 x 224 ft.; also power house, 87 x 40 ft. 

The ordinance granting the Illinois Central Railroad 
additional wharf facilities on its property along the river 
front above Louisiana avenue and as far as Peniston 
street was adopted by a eeneteney unanimous vote in 
the City Council on Aug. 


New York, N. + media are being made by 
the Department of Yards and Docks of the Navy De- 
partment for the improvements for the coming autumn and 
winter. Within the next few weeks the department will 
advertise, through the authorities at Washington, for bids 
on four new buildings, to cost in the neighborhood of 
$1,000,000. These buildings, with a great coaling pier 
from the Cob Dock, a number of buildings on the Ord- 
nance Dock and the completion of work already under 
way, will call for an expenditure of about $2,000,000 by 
the Yards and Dock Department before next summer. 
The Yards and Docks Department has already begun 
work on the ordnance slip to be cut into the dock on the 
shore side. ‘The first of the ordnance store houses, to be 
300 x 60 ft. and two stories in height, will cost about 
$50,000. Directly opposite, extending into the East 
River, there will be built three long piers. On the site 
of building No. 21 there will be placed a boathouse, for 
the storage of the small boats. This building is to be 
300 ft. long x 100 ft. wide and three stories high. It is 
expected that an appropriation of $200,000 will be ex- 
pended for the small boat storage house. 


PapucaHn, Ky.—The wood-working department of the 
Illinois Central shop burned Aug. 3, entailing a loss of 
about $25, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The Pennsylvania contemplates 
making improvements to its riparian property at the foot 
of Washington avenue. The wharves there are now 
used as the terminal for the American and Red Star Line 
steamers. It is proposed to widen and extend piers 53 
and 55 and to eliminate pier 54. These piers when re- 
built are to be 700 feet long and 150 feet wide. 


Pictou, N. S.—D. Pottinger, General Manager of the 
Intercolonial Ry., is advertising for tenders for building 
a wharf and freight shed at Pictou. N. S. Plans, ete., at 
the office of the Chief Engineer at Moncton, N. B 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—The Consolidated Traction Co. will 
make additions to the Oakland and Duquesne car barns 
at a cost of about $100,000 

SALT LAKE Clty, Utan.—The Oregon Short Line has 
decided to build the new shops in North Salt Lake, west 
of Warm Springs. and has begun condemnation proceed- 
ings for additional land. 

TITUSVILLE, PA.—The ‘Litusville Forge Co. has made 
plans for extensive additions to their plant to double 
its capacity. There will be built a steel building 400 x 
160 ft., equipped with two electric traveling cranes, one 
of 40 tons capacity and one of 10 tons capacity. In the 
forge department will be installed a 10-ton steam ham- 
mer served by two 40-ton steam cranes. In the machine 
shop department will be installed a 90-in., a 50-in., and 
two 36-in. lathes, a 6-ft. planer and a 72-in. crank-boring 
machine. These additions will give the plant facilities 


for making forgings of every description, ranging in 


weight from 10 Ibs. to 40 tons each. 

ToLepo, Ounto.—The Everett-Moore syndicate of 
Cleveland, which controls the Toledo Traction Co., will 
build an office building, freight and passenger station at 
Beach, Superior and Huron streets. The plans are be- 
ing made. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OuI0.—The contract for the iron build- 
ings for the Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Co. has 
been given to the American Bridge Co., and the buildings 
are now being put up (Dec. 4, 1900, p. 814). The offi- 
cers are: Geo. D. Wick, President; J. A. Campbell, 
Vice-President and General Manager; Robert Bentley, 
Secretary, and W. C. Reilly, Auditor. 








MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


(For dates of conventions and regular - meetings 
: nhs : : g 
of railroad associations and engineering 

societies see advertising page xvii.) 


St. Louis Railway Club. 


I'riday evening, Aug. 9, the St. Louis Railway Club 
took a river trip on the steamer “Wm. McClellan,” of the 


The special object of the 
is handled 
and the 


Interstate Car Transfer Co. 
excursion was to show the Club how traffic 
across the Mississippi River by boat transfer 
shore inclines, 


Southern & Southwestern Railway Club. 

The Secretary has been requested by Mr. F. H. Cool- 
edge of the Lappan Brake Shoe Co., Maj. W. J. Har- 
wood of the Keasby & Mattison Co., Mr. W. H. Hudson 
of the Bass Foundry & Machine Co., and Mr. IF. P. Kern 
of the Southern Iron & Equipment Co., to invite the 
members of the Southern & Southwestern Railway Club 
to a barbecue, after the meeting of the Club on Aug. 15, 
in the name of the respective firms they represent. 


American Street Railway Association. 

The Entertainment Committee of the American Street 
Railway Association met, August 8, 1901. The follow- 
ing matters were discussed and decided : 

That this Committee would provide no special enter- 
tainment whatever for the gentlemen in attendance upon 
the convention, and would limit its efforts to the enter- 
tainment of the ladies; providing such entertainment for 
three days. 

That the Committee would not give a theatre party. 

That the Committee would not give a general recep- 
tien. 

To open the Madison hie Garden to the public on 
Wednesday morning, afternoon and evening, October 9, 
1901, on Thursday evening, October 10, 1901, and on 
Friday morning, afternoon and evening, October 11, 1901, 
and that a charge of fifty cents be made to the general 
public for admission to the Garden at such times. 

To provide a band to play in Madison Square Garden 
on Wednesday afternoon and evening, October _9, 1901, on 
Thursday morning, afternoon and evening, October 10, 
1901, and on Friday afternoon, October 11, 1901. 

To hold a concert at the notel on the morning of Oc- 
tober 9, 1901, for the ladies, to be followed by a recep- 
tion to the ladies. 

To provide automobiles for the general use and enter- 
tainment of the ladies attendant upon the convention for 
one day. 


An International Good Roads Congress. 

The National Good Roads Association of the United 
States has called an International Congress for Good 
Roads, to be held in Buffalo, September 16-21, 1901. 
A.D. The Association, recognizing the great importance 
of arousing attention and disseminating information, in- 
vites the general governments of the United States and 
of other nations of the world, the governors of the sev- 
eral states of the Union, mayors of municipalities, pres- 
idents of boards of trade and road associations, and all 
other societies and bodies working for the improvement 
of the common roads, to appoint delegates to said Con- 
All sessions of the Congress will be held during 


gress. 
the Exposition. It is designed to devote a portion of the 
time to demonstrate methods of road construction by 


building sections of the various classes of roads, including 
earth, oil, gravel, stone, tar-macadam, vitrified brick, etc. 
A railroad train equipped with modern road- making ma- 
chinery will be on exhibition, and practical road experts 
and engineers will have charge of the work. 

The Department of Agriculture, Office of Public Road 
Inquiries, sends out the following letter on the subject : 
“The Office of Public Road Inquiries is in receipt of a 
call for an International Good Roads Congress to be 
held in Buffalo. The National Good Roads As- 
sociation, in co-operation with the Illinois Central Rail- 
road and this Office, has just completed a very success- 
ful good roads campaign in the States of Louisiana. 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and Illinois. Over 
twenty miles of earth, gravel and stone roads were built, 
and several conventions were held. Thousands of people 
flocked to see the practical work of the ‘Good Roads 


Train’ and to participate in the deliberations of these 
conventions. ‘This work has aroused great interest and 


enthusiasm throughout the country for better roads, and 
the Buffalo Congress will further promote this interest.” 


PERSONAL. 


(For other personal mention see Elections and 
Appointments. ) 


—Mr. George D. Fowle, Signal Engineer of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, is taking his vacation in Europe. He 
sailed from New York on Wednesday last. 

—Mr. L. L. Keller, who recently resigned as Division 
Superintendent of the Missouri Pacific on account of 
ill health, died at San Antonio, Texas, Aug. 7 

—Mr. J. H. Thompson, who was until recently Chief 
Engineer of the Central Railroad of New Jersey and 
who has been assigned to other duties, was born in Wor- 
cester, Mass., in 1838. For four years he was a rod- 
man on the Central Ohio and the Marietta & Cincinnati. 
He then went with the Flint & Pere Marquette as a 
transitman on preliminary surveys, location and con- 


struction. From 1866 to 18783 he was Assistant En- 
gineer for the Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven, now a 


leased line of the Philadelphia & Reading. He then be- 
came Assistant Engineer for the last-named company, 
later becoming Engineer and Superintendent of the Wil- 
mington & Northern, which is also a part of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading. In 1885 he was appointed Division 
Engineer in charge of the Maintenance of Way on the 
Lehigh and Susquehanna Division of the Central of New 
Jersey. This position he held for three years and at the 


“New 


end of which time he became Engineer of Construction and 
in 1898 Chief Engineer of the same system. 


—In the Annual Report of the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern (to May 31) is the following note concerning the re- 
tirement of Mr. Sykes (Railroad Gazette, page 177): 
Mr. Martin L. Sykes, who for more than thirty years 
has occupied the position of V ice-President, Secretary and 
for a portion of the time, Treasurer of this Company, 
voluntarily retired from its service at the close of this 
fiscal year, and Mr. Eugene KE. Osborn was elected Vice- 
President and Secretary. In accepting the resignation of 
Mr. Sykes the Board of Directors adopted the following 
minute: “While deeply regretting his retirement from the 
executive position he has filled so long, faithfully and 
ably, we recognize that he has earned the right in his 
own time and at his own pleasure, for rest from the 
cares and labors of business. During his fifty-six years 
in the railway service he has been one of the factors in 
the growth of the vast system of transportation. which 
has developed our country. For thirty-three years as 
Vice-President and Treasurer he has had the custody and 
administration of the revenues of the Company. During 
that period of great extensions of the North Western 
System and wonderful increase in its receipts and ex- 
penditures, his duties have grown in importance and im- 
posed upon him larger responsibilities. It is a proud 
reminiscence for him, and a most gratifying history for 
the Directors and Stockholders of this Company, that 
for a third of a century in the handling of vast sums 
and the discharge of most important trusts, Mr. Sykes 
stands as a conspicuous example of the best type of a 
financial officer. He carries with him in his retirement 
our best wishes for long life and health, and the enjoy- 
ment during a serene old age of the joys of a well spent 
and happy life.” 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Atlantic & St. Lawrence (Grand Trunk) .—At a meeting 
held recently G. B. Reeve, Second Vice-President and 
General Manager of the G. T., was elected President of 
the A. & St. L., and G. P. Westcott, Vice-President. 


Canadian Pacific—FE. A. James has been appointed 
Superintendent of Transportation. .R. Peard has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Western Division and 
James Mansen Superintendent of the Central Division. 
Grant Hail has been appointed Master Mechanic of the 
Pacifie Division, with headquarters at Revelstoke, B. C., 
succeeding F. E. Hobbs, transferred. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—We are informed that the reports 
that J. M. Gill, General Superintendent, with head- 
quarters at Huntington, W. Va., has resigned, are 
erroneous. ; 


Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf.—S. H. Barnes has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent, with 


headquarters at South 
McAlester, Ind. T., succeeding E. E. Tomlinson. 
resigned. 


Hl Paso & Southwestern.—The officers of this company 
are: President, James Douglas; First Vice-President. 
A. C, James; Second Vice-President and General Man- 
ager, S. P. Hutchinson, with headquarters at 99 John 
street, New York; and General Superintendent and 
Traffic Manager, W. G. Choate, at El Paso, Texas. 
An incorrect list appeared in our issue of Aug. 9. (See 
Railroad Construction column.) 


A. FE. Mitchell, 
removed from 


Mechanical 


Erie.—The headquarters of 
New York 


Superintendent, have been 
City to Susquehanna, Pa. 


Fort Worth & Rio Grande.—The position of Superin- 
tendent of Transportation has been abolished. 





Jamestown, Chautauqua ‘. O’Brien, 
General Manager, with Por all at Jamestown, 
N. Y., has resigned. 


Marinette, Tomahawk & Western.—Chas. H. Grundy has 
been appointed Superintendent, succeeding W. FE. Jean- 
not, resigned. 


Merican Central.-F. W. Johnstone, Superintendent of 
Motive Power and Machinery, with headquarters at 
Mexico, Mex., has resigned. 

York, New Haven & Hartford.—S, Anderson has 

heen appointed Assistant Division Superintendent, with 

headquarters at Taunton, Mass. 


Ohio River (Baltimore & Ohio).—The officers of this 
company are: President, L. F. Loree: Vice-President 
and General Manager, G. A. Burt: Secretary, C. W. 
Woolford, and Treasurer, J. V. McNeal. 


Pennsylvania Company.—J. M. Harris been appointed 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, succeeding G. FE. Rockwell, 
resigned. 


Rock Island & Peoria.—W. H. Kimball, 
with headquarters at Rock Island, III, 


St. Louis € Memphis.—S. B. Zartman has been appointed 
Assistant General Manager. 


St. Louis & North Arkansas.—E. G. Beach has been ap- 
pointed Auditor, with headquarters at Eureka Springs, 
Ark., succeeding F. H. Dewey. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—J. A. Middleton, heretofore 
Assistant General Freight Agent. has been appointed 
Genera] Freight Agent, succeeding F. D.~ Russell, 
resigned. 


Shelbyville, Bloomfield & Ohio.—The officers of this com- 
pany are: President. Peter Arlund; Vice-President, 
Chas. W. Gheens, and Secretary and Treasurer, Thos. 
B. Leonard. 


Texas & New Orleans.—G. J. Hartman. 
sion Superintendent of the Mexican Central, 
appointed Superintendent of the T. & N. O. 


Tennessee Coal, Tron & Railroad.—E. Ramsay, Assistant 
General Manager and Chief Engineer. with headquar- 
ters at Birmingham, Ala., has resigned. 


T'oleda, St. Louis & Western.—The headquarters of K. A. 
Gohring. Superintendent and Superintendent of Tele- 
graph, have been removed from Frankfort, Ind., to 
Delphos, Ohio. < 


Velasco, Brazos & Northern.—B. L. Burke has been ap- 
pointed General Manager, with headquarters at Ve- 
laseo, Texas. 


Wahash.—M. Knight has heen elected Second Vice-Pres- 
ident. and W. H. Blodgett, General Solicitor. becomes 
Third Vice-President. This appointment will in no 
way affect Mr. Blodgett’s present duties. 


Chief Engineer, 
has resigned. 


heretofore Divi- 
has been 
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RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ARKANSAS & Cuocraw.—The Choctaw Construction 
Co. invites bids for the grading, masonry and bridging 
on the extension from Arkinda, Ark., west through the 
southern part of Indian Territory, via Goodland, Durant, 
Ardmore and Sugden, to Wichita Falls, Texas, 254 miles. 
Bids will be received for the entire line, or for sections 
thereof from 10-50 miles long, at the office of John Scul- 
lin, President, 915 Security Building, St. Louis, on Aug. 
26. Plans and specifications may be had at the same office 
from F, W. Valliant, Chief Engineer. 


ATLANTIC Coast LINE.—Sealed proposals will be re- 
ceived until noon, Aug. 20, for the grading of two miles 
of railroad between Chester and Port Walthall, Chester- 
field County, Va. ). T. D. Myers, General Superin- 
tendent, Petersburg, Va. 


Berwick & NANTICOKE (ELEcTRIC).—This company 
has been incorporated in Pennsylvania with a capital 
stock of $96,000, to build a road between Plymouth, West 
Nanticoke, Hunlocks, Shickshinny, Beach Haven and 
Berwick, Pa.; a total of 16 miles. The track of the Co- 
lumbia & Montour (electric) will be used for a short dis- 
tance. The proposed route parallels the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western. C. W. Miller is President. 


Buckeye TRAcCTION.—Franchise has been granted for 
an electric road from Bucyrus, Crawford county, Ohio, 
north and east to Sulphur Springs, New Washington, 
and the Huron county line, with a short branch—a 
total of about 25 miles. 


CANADA Roaps.—Surveys are reported for a_ road 
from Nanaimo, B. C., 45 miles west to Alberni, B. C., 
through the Nanaimo Laffes Valley. J. H. Hawthorn- 
whaite, M. P. P. for Nanaimo, is interested. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—An officer writes that surveys are 
being made from Labelle, Que., 20 miles in a westerly di- 
rection, for a contemplated extension of the road already 
built from Ste. Therese, Que., up to the River Rouge. 


Care Breton Ry. Extenston.—Tenders are asked 
for grading, timber and masonry work on the first sec- 
tion of this proposed road. R. W. Leonard, Chief En- 
gineer and Manager of Construction, Hawkesbury, N. S. 


Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN.—It is said that the pro- 
jected branch from Marshall, Minn., 50 miles east to 
Evan, Minn., will be built at once. 


Cuicaco GREAT WESTERN.—An officer writes that sur- 
veys are nearly finished on the proposed line to extend 
80 miles southeast from Zumbrota, Minn., to Rochester. 
It is not known when the contracts will be let. There are 
no important bridges or tunnels to be built, and rails and 
rolling stock are on hand. ‘(Aug. 2, p. 554.) 


ConnEAuT & LAKE Erte Traction.—This company 
has been incorporated in Pennsylvania to build an elec- 
trie road from Erie southwest to the Ohio State line, 25 
miles. Capital stock, $150,000. S. VanCleve, of 
Erie, is President. 

CUMBERLAND & Onto VALLEY.—This company has been 
incorporated in Kentucky with a capital stock of $500,- 
000, to build a road from Newcastle, Henry County, Ky., 
through the counties of Henry and Shelby, to Shelbyville, 
through Shelby and Spencer counties to Taylorsville, 
through Spencer and Nelson counties to Bloomfield, 
through Nelson and Washington counties to Springfield, 
thence to Lebanon, Campbellsville and Greensburg, the 
entire distance being about 100 miles. The stockholders 
are as follows: G. Borgerding, New Albany; W. Gheens, 
P. Reed, A. Parker, F. H. Beeman, T. B. Leonard and 
P. Arlund, Louisville. 

CUMBERLAND River & NASHVILLE.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed in Kentucky for a line to run 
from Burnside, Ky., 130 miles southwest to Nashville, 
Tenn. L., F. Hubbell and J. C. Ogden, of Frankfort, Ky., 
are the incorporators. ‘The capital stock is $10,000. 








DenveR & RIO GRANDE.—It is reported that 30 miles 
of the standard-gaging of the line has been completed, be- 
tween Alamosa, Colo., and Antonito. 


Des Mornes & NortHEeRN IowA.—Surveys are re- 
ported made for the proposed line from Des Moines, 
Iowa, 255 miles north to Minneapolis, Minn., via Web- 
ster City, Iowa. 

Des Mores, Evpora & NoRTHERN (ELECTRIC). 
Grading has been begun on the first 18 miles of this line 
between Des Moines and Nevada, Iowa, and rails are to 
be laid at once. 

Derrorr & CutcAco Tracrion.—An_ organization 
known as the Calhoun County Railway Co., capitalized 
at $100,000, has been incorporated in Michigan, to build 
the road for the above. It is a construction company, 
and the incorporators are: W. A. Boland, W. A. Foote, 
J. B. Foote and Worrall Wilson. (Construction Sup- 
plement, March 8.) 

Ex Paso & SouTHWESTERN.—<An officer writes that 
this company, mentioned Aug. 9, p. 568, as being a re-in- 
corporation of the Southwestern of Arizona, has taken 
over the Arizona & Southeastern, the Southwestern of 
Arizona, the Southwestern of New Mexico, and _ the 
El Paso Terminal. The entire system will be owned by 
Phelps, Dodge & Co., of New York, who also own the 
Nacozari Railroad, now being built from Douglas, Ariz., 
south towards Nacozari, Mexico. The total mileage will 
be about 400 miles. A list of officers will be found under 
Elections and Appointments. 


GLENFIELD & WesTERN.—This company has been in- 
corporated in New York State to operate a_ standard 
gage road 15 miles long from Glenfield, N. Y., to the 
northeast corner of the Bennett tract in the town of 
Osceola. Capital, $150,000. 'The directors are: A. 8. 
Page, D. P. Fairchild, D. B. Page and T. A. Page, of 
Oswego; ©. E. Campbell and ©. W. Campbell, of New 
York City; J. A. Outterson, M. S. Wilder and F, P. 
Wilder, of Carthage, and C. B. Benson, of Minetto. 


Granp Rarips, Betpine & Ionra (ELectric).—This 
cempany has been organized in Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
build an electric road from that city east to Ionia, 
through Lowell, Belding and Saranac; a total of 5O 
miles, paralleling the Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee 
for a portion of the distance, and the Pere Marquette 
for the remainder. The capital stock is $100,000. T. F. 





Carroll, of Grand Rapids, is President. 

INDIANA, Ittrnotis & Iowa.—lIt is said that a tunnel 
will be built under the city of Benton Harbor and the St. 
Joseph River, from Lake Harbor, Mich., to be used in 
the line between St. Joseph and Detroit. The estimated 
cost is said to be $80,000. 


Kansas City, Mexico & OrIENT.—By the terms of 
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the concession granted A. E. Stillwell and his associates 
for building this road, by the Mexican Government, not 
less than 75 miles in Mexico must be completed and in 
operation Sept. 1. It is said that this condition will be 
fulfilled at the eastern end, from Port Stilwell, the Pacific 
coast terminus, 

The Union Construction Company, of Delaware has a 
contract for building this road from Kansas City, 210 
miles southwest, air line, to the state line between Kansas 
and Oklahoma, in Harper County, Kansas. 


KLAMATH F'ALLS.—The surveys for this proposed road 
in southern Oregon are said to be completed from Kla- 
mathon, on the line of the Southern Pacific, in Cali- 
fornia, to Pokegama, Ore., about 30 miles northeast. It 
is reported that building will be begun at once, and that 
the survey made last year by the Oregon Midland from 
Pokegama to Klamath, Ore., 40 miles, will be used in ad- 
dition. It will be necessary at some point to cross the 
Klamath River. (Construction Supplement, March 8, 
under Oregon Midland.) 


LAKE Store ELeEcrric.—This company has been incor- 
porated in Cleveland to build and operate an electric line 
between Cleveland and Toledo. It is a consolidation of 
the Toledo, fremont & Northern, the Lorain & Cleve- 
land, Sandusky & Interurban, and the Sandusky, Nor- 
walk & Southern, all of which are Everett-Moore proper- 
ties. It is said that the capital stock of the new com- 
pany will be $4,500,000. The incorporators are: B. 
Mahler, F. W. Coen, D. G. Jaeger, A. M. Snyder, E. M. 
Gronemyer and L. M. Hildreth, of Cleveland. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—A committee has been ap- 
pointed to confer with the road’s officials relative to a 17- 
mile extension from Oneonta to Gadsden, Ala.; estimated 
cost, $80,000. 

MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL.—Work is said to have been 
stopped on the branch from Durango, Mexico, towards 
Parral, and announcement made that the line will not 
be extended beyond Papasquaro, which is 103 miles north- 
west of Durango. (Construction Supplement, March 8.) 


MINNESOTA RoApDS.—It is said that the Brooks Timber 
Co. will build a standard gage logging road from the 
new town of Scanlon, Minn.,-on the lines of the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific, three miles from Clo- 
quet, 50 miles northeast into timber lands recently pur- 
chased by the Brooks Co. 

Monaca, ALIQUIPPA & CORAOPOLIS (ELECTRIC) .—This 
company. has been incorporated in Pennsylvania, with a 
capital stock of $72,000, to build a line between Monaca, 
Aliquippa, Shannopin, Shoustown and Coraopolis, Pa., 
12 miles. The directors are: W. R. Wright, of Philadel- 
phia, President; S. L. Wright, T. P. Simpson, W. F. 
Spyder and W. H. Snyder. 

The Coraopolis & Monaca Co., of Pittsburgh, has made 
surveys of a somewhat similar route, starting at Groveton, 
Pa., and running through Coraopolis, Shoustown, Shan- 
nopin and Woodlawn, to Monaca; a total distance of 16 
miles. This latter company is reported as ready to receive 
bids. The officers are: J. A. West, President; C. I. Mc- 
Donald, Vice-President; J. C. Whitla, Treasurer; H. W. 
Klein, Secretary. 

MonrozE & GREENVILLE.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed in Alabama for a steam road to extend 80 
miles from Greenville, Ala., to a point in Monroe County. 
The capital stock is $100,000, and the incorporators are 
J. W. Black, 'T’. M. Stevens, R. IF’. McConnell and others, 
of Mobile, Ala. 

NASHVILLE & CLARKSVILLE.—The citizens of Nashville 
have authorized the city to subscribe for $1,000,000 of 
stock in Baxter’s road, which is to be built from Nashville 
130 miles east to a connection with the Cincinnati South- 
ern, at Emory Gap, Tenn. The road is capitalized at 
$7,000,000. 

OnTARIO Roaps.—S. R. Poulin, of Ottawa, Ont., has 
been awarded the contract to build a spur line three miles 
long from Rose Point, Ont., to Parry Sound, connecting 
with the Canada Atlantic. 

PAN HANDLE TRACTION.—Contracts for grading, ma- 
sonry, and timber and pile trestling, ‘to the extent of 
$190,000, have been let to Stringer & Hallock, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., for the 16 miles of electric road between 
Wheeling and Wellsburg. 

PARKERSBURG & MARIETTA (BELEcTRIC).—Bids for 
building 12 miles of line are wanted. C. H. Shattuck is 
President, and J. M. Jackson, of Parkersburg, W. Va., 
Chief Engineer. (June 7, p. 390.) 

PENNSYLVANIA.—The company has asked the city au- 
thorities of Wilmington, Del., for permission to elevate 
its tracks from the Landlith station, on the north of the 
city, to the city limits in the southwest. The estimated 
cost of the work is $3,000,000. (Construction Supple- 
ment, March 8.) 

The company has made the following proposition to 
the city government of Cincinnati: That the railroad shall 
bear 65 per cent. of the cost of the elevation of tracks at 
crossings Within the city, and the city 35 per cent. That 
where a street railroad is concerned, the Pennsylvania is 
to pay 40 per cent., the traction company 25 per cent., 
and the city 35 per cent. 

PirrspurcH & LAKE Erie.—Contracts for grading and 
other work on the Fayette City-Brownsville, Pa., exten- 
sion, to the amount of about $500,000, have been let to 
H. S. Kerbaugh, of Philadelphia. The extension is nine 
miles long and for the present will be single track. There 
are no tunnels, and two short bridges. (Aug. 9, p. 568.) 

PirrspurG, McKerersport & CONNELLSVILLE (ELEC- 
TRIC).—Bids were called for, Aug. 15, on grading and 
masonry between Uniontown and Fairchance, Pa., 7 miles; 
between Uniontown and Leckrone, Pa., 12 miles; and 
between Tarrs, Ruffsdale, and Hunker, in the Big Se- 
wickley Valley, Pa., 6 miles. A. I. Totten, Connellsville, 
Pa., is Superintendent of Construction, and M. R. 
McAdoo, Pittsburgh, is General Manager. (May 10, 
p. 324.) 

Santa ANA & Lona BrAancu.—Articles of inecorpor- 
ation have been filed by this company, in California, with 
a capital stock of $250,000, to build a standard gage road 
between the points named in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia. The projected road is to be 25 miles long and 
reach the celery lands. The directors are: Major S. H. 
Finley, C. fF. Mansur and W. T. Clarke, of Santa Ana, 
and P. A. Stanton and Frank Finlayson, of Los Angeles. 

Sauctr-Detrour.—This company plans to build along the 
St. Mary’s River, in Michigan, from Sault Ste. Marie, 
51 miles, southeast to Detour, Mich. D. W. Hitchcock, 
of Chicago, is President. 

SouTHERN Pacrric.—The contract for reconstruction 
on the Central Pacific division from Ogden to San Fran- 
cisco is said to have gone to Kilpatrick Bros. & Collins, 
of Beatrice, Neb. 

Sumter & NorTHERN.—A charter under this name 
has been applied for in South Carolina for a road to be 


built north from Sumter, S.. C., 38 miles, to McBee or 
Bethune, on the Seaboard Air Line. . The initial capital 
is to be $100,000, and the~incorporators are: A. Brooks 
Stuckey, Julian E. Harby, Richard I, Manning, Marion 
Moise and Wm. A. Bowman, of Sumter, Robert M. 
Cooper, of Wisacky and George H. Reid and.Charles L. 
Stuckey, of Bishopville. 

TOLEDO, CoLUMBUS, SPRINGFIELD & CINCINNATI 
(HLectric).—This company has been incorporated in 
Ohio with a capital stock of $100,000, to connect the 
points named with an electric line. The air line distance 
is at least 250 miles. The incorporators:are: Ellis Bar- 
tholomew, William P. Hester, William 'T’.- Stephens, 
Samuel Chester and Claude Wyant, of Toledo. 

WASHINGTON, LEONARDTOWN & Point LooKoUT 
(ELEcrric).—An organization has been formed in Phil- 
adelphia to build an electric road 98 miles long in the 
Potomac Valley, traversing the three Maryland counties 
on the peninsula between the Potomac and Chesapeake 
Bay. Surveys have been completed and right of way 
obtained for about two-thirds of the distance. C. R. 
Jones, of Philadelphia, is General Manager, with. office 
at 127 Walnut street. The capital is $1,000,000. 
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AtcHIson, ToreKA & SANTA Fr.—This company has 
taken over the Santa Fe & Grand Canyon. The latter 
was sold at Flagstaff, Ariz., on July 18, to satisfy 
judgment, and the purchase price was $1,500,000. 1. 
D. Kenna, First Vice-President of the Santa Fe, will 
serve with B. L. Smith and J. H. Eckels on a reorgan- 
ization committee which will turn the road over to the 
Santa Fe. 

BaneGor & ARoostooK.—An issue of $20,000,000 of 4 per 
cent. 50-year mortgage bonds has been voted by the 
stockholders, to take up and retire outstanding bonds 
and preferred stock, for improvements upon existing 
property and for extensions of the system. The par 
value of the outstanding bonds and preferred stock is 
$9,500,000. _ 

Boston & MAInE.—The results of operation for the year 
to June 30 have just been made public. The gross in- 
come from working was $30,407,000, and the increase 
over the preceding year was $8,253,000. . The net trans- 
portation income was $8,888,000, the increase having 
been 2144 millions. Adding miscellaneous income the 
net .income was $9,857,000. After paying fixed 
charges and $1,645,000 in dividends (7 per cent. on the 
common and 6 per cent. on the preferred) the balance 
to profit and loss was $45,000. The results for the 
three months ending June 30 show gross earnings of 
$7,646,000 with the great increase of $2,139,000, as 
compared with the preceding year. 

CHATEAUGAY & NoRTHERN.—There will be a special meet- 
ing of the stockholders at Montreal, on Aug. 20, to au- 
thorize a lease of the road to the Great Northern of 
Canada, and to give power to the directors to issue 
all or part of the bonds and to allot paid-up shares in 
the capital stock. 

CUESAPEAKE & OHIO.—A mortgage for $1,000,000 has 
been filed at Richmond, Va., to the Girard Trust Co., 
of Philadelphia, to cover the lease by the latter company 
to the C. & O. of 25 consolidation locomotives, 400 
pressed steel hopper-bottom gondolas, 300 wooden flat- 
bottom gondolas and 800 wooden box cars, for $140,- 
677.50 yearly rent. Upon the payment of $1,000,000, 
in 10 yearly instalments, by the railroad company, the 
above equipment is to be transferred to the C. & O. 

Irevertck & MIppLETOWN (ELEcTRIC).—This company 
has filed in Maryland a new lease of the Myersville & 
Catoctin (electric) for a period of 10 years, from 
Feb. 1, 1904, when the present lease expires. The 
lessor agrees to pay 5 per cent. interest during this time 
on the $35,000 worth of bonds, and to pay interest from 
July 1, 1901. until Feb. 1, 1904, on an additional issue 
of $9,000, which have as yet received none. 

InLtino1s Roaps.——The Board of Railway & Warehouse 
Commissioners of Illinois has decreed that there shall 
be no new crossings built at grade in the state. Exist- 
ing crossings, for the present, are not affected by this 
decree. 

ILLINOIS SOUTHERN.—A proposition to issue $2,000,000, 
in 50-year, 4 per cent. bonds, to be used in extending 
and improving the line, wil! be voted on at the Sep- 
tember meeting of the stockholders. 

Mason & OcEANA.—Amended articles of association have 
been filed increasing the capital stock from $150,000 to 
$280,000. This increase is made necessary by the ex- 
tension of the southeast line from Walkersville to 
Newaygo, Mich., making the length of the entire line 
70 miles, and by the law providing that the capital 
stock of narrow gage railroad companies shall be at 
least $4,000 per mile of road. The gage of this road is 
8 ft. (R. R. C., June 14, p. 422.) 

MontTANA Roaps.—Petitions are being widely circulated 
through the state for a general increase in the assess- 
ments of the railroads. Last year the rate of valuation 
ranged from $4,000 to $6,000 per mile. 

NorTHWEST.—The sale of the franchise, right of way 
and other property has been ordered by Judge Bellinger, 
in the United States Court, Portland, Ore. The com- 
pany intended to build from Huntington, Ore., 75 miles 
north, along the Oregon side of the Snake River, into 
the Seven Devils copper district, but the project failed 
for lack of funds after some little work had been done 
on the line, 

Sr. Louis & San FrANcisco,—A mortgage for $85,000,- 
000, in favor of the Morton Trust Co., of New York, 
has been filed. ‘The bonds are 50-vear gold refunding, 
secured by absolute first lien on 1,902 miles of rail- 
road. The purpose of the issue is to unify the com- 
pany’s debt ; $62,500,000 is to be applied to refunding 
and $22,500,000 reserved for improvements and the 
acquisition of additional property. 

Santa Fe & Granp Canyon.—See Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, above. 

TENNESSEE Roaps.—There has been an increase this 
year of $872,841 in the assessments by the State Rail- 
road Commission over the valuations of a year ago. 

Urica & MoHAWK VALLEY (HLEcTRIC).—Organization, 
with $3,100,000 capital stock, is reported. The com- 
pany will consolidate the street railroad and electric 
suburban lines of Utica, N. Y., and plans to build 22 
miles of double track and 14 miles of single track ex- 
tension, running to Rome, Frankfort, Little Falls, 
Clinton and Clayville, N. Y. An issue of $4,000, 
of 41% per cent. 40-year gold bonds is to be authorized, 
dated Sept. 1, 1901, to provide for these extensions and 
to retire outstanding mortgage bonds. Horace HB. An- 
drews. of Cleveland, and A. M. Young, of New York, 
are interested. 
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